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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe, 

Subscriptien for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign ceuntriesin the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free, Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
fer their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
ae responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
te accord them courteous attentien and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 


ef each copy denotes the time when the subscription _ 


expires. : 
Change of address,—The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


Complaints —Subsevibers who fail to recerve a single 
copy ef Vogue should immediately notify the Head Of- 
Mee. R maers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or steamboat 
will confer a Savor by promptly reporting the fact. 





Entered at N. Y. City P. O. as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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$6 All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance, 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

Ai definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 


Cc’ 8 


B. 





DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 
M E. Vv. =. @ -3.@ 


IMPORTER ANB MAKER 
Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gewns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 


A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 


A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 

Afferds ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Marie 
Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturidre, 574 Fifth 
Avenue, New Yerk 


Cc Ss es 


SUMMER GOWNS 
Linens, dimities and organdies 
19 E. 31st Street, N. Y. City 


Cc WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 














37 West 31st Street, New York 
en. & 2 eA2rrir 
Fermerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 
makers and importers ef Street, Evening, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West 29th St., New York 
M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 
A M. eS ee ee ee 
* IMPORTER AND BESIGNER 
GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
ae, _ 20 West 34th St., New York. 
A | Je Se a ee ee 
4 Re 28 West 35th Street, New York 
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IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 3eth Street, New York 


PrHEODORE B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Teilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONSTANT QUELLER 


LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
7o West 39th Street, New York 


7 BBe. SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 
RAMEE, M’°G’& 
FASHIONABLE 


DRESSMAKING 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


AAISS WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 
Tea Gewns and Debutantes’ Dresses a 

















Specialty. Prices very moderate. 365 Fifth Ave., 

bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York _ 

S Cc oO = a 
ROBES 


Afterneon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between sth and 6th Avenues 


M® SAFFORD BARSTOW 
MISS RANKIN 
Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 

2 West 33d Street, epp. Hetel Walderf 
A R = I N 


GOWNS 
Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Summer 








*Muslins from $10. up when material is furnished. 


tor East 6sth Street, Cor. Park Ave. 


( ; R E A N 
DESIGNFR OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


327 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Walderf-Asteria 
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DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 4sth Street, New York 
Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 


ADAM™M MARIE 
68 West 58th Street. Formerly with Madam 
Connelly. Gowns for all occasions 
Moderate prices 
ARA CURRAN AND 
A. H. BECK 


IMPORTERS AND DRESSMAKERS 
LADIES TAILORS 
414 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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HATS AND GOWNS 
487 Fifth Avenue 
Between 41st and 42d Streets 


HATS AND BONNETS | 
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G EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 





OUMANS—HATS 
ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


FATS AND BONNETS 





E H. FIELDING & CO. 


MILLINERS 
BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


Mss LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 


M RS. W. SHERBROOKE 
POPHAM 
HATS AND BONNETS 


Maker of The Kimberly Golf and Outing Hat 
34 West 36th St., New York 
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IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
Iss T. T. SCHNEIDER 





CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Cersets and French Lingerie 
292 5th Ave., bet. 30th and 31st Sts. 


ME. GARDNER 





CUSTOM-MADE CORSETS 
Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 


AA ARGARET MURTHA 
Latest Models in Cersets and Lingerie, Tea 


Gewns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West 3eth St., N. Y. 


ERTHE MA Y 
DRESSMAKER AND IMPORTER 


Maker of The Doctor’s Corset 
125 West 56th Street, New York — 53 


SPECIAL NOTICES 
a a we ee ee 


Water celor sketches with written description 
of all the imperted gewns. Spring Season 
1900, Henrietta R. Simpsen, 7 East 31st Street. 


CGC’ HILDREN’S PARTIES 


THE Misses WHITE will take entire charge 
of the Entertainment, giving Afternoons of 
Games, Stories and Fairy Tales, Dancing. Address 
DEAN’S, 572 FirrnH Ave., New York. 











SHOPPING COMMISSIONS 
IT ¥Y- $H OP PING 


Of every descriptien. Articles fer personal 

and heuseheld use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy 
18 West 34th Street, New Yerk. ‘ 





























EW YORK SHOPPING 
Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 102 W. 42d St 
EW YORK SHOPPING FREE 
by an experienced buyer, who will fill 
promptly orders by mail for personal and 
household articles. References. Miss G. Cato, 
4 East 20th St., between Fifth Ave. and Broadway. 
PROFESSIONAL CARDS 
ean eS Se OS 
On Dresses. Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 
Lace Work. N. A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, New York, be- 
tween 14th and 1sth Streets. 
MBROIDERING 
Of every description made by hand and by 
machinery. Orders executed at shert notice. 
AUGUST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 
OOK BINDING, 
Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor. 1oth St., N. Y. 
HE SCIENTIFIC TRAINING 
of Memory. Six Lessons: A Lesson in Fic- 
tion, Poetry, History, Psychology, Whist, 
and the Phrenology of Memory. Ten Dollars. In- 
dividual Instruction. Miss Clara Conway, 109 West 
44th Street, New York. 





TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 


Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 

plications. Centinued use pesitively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Orive Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapres’ HAIR 

DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 


Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 
13 W. 29th Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 


HOSE DAINTY MAIDS 


whose hair looks so very charming use 

THompPson’s ComB Pourrs to give it that 

light, fluffy appearance. Send for Booklet, please. 10 
West 22d Street, New York. 
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ye taken a 
Beckwith.—On Fri. morning, 8 Juncilir. 

Louisa M. Abeel, wife of the late Henry W 

Beckwith. 
































































, . Ardsley. 

Marquand.—At his late residence, 3yj se 

Lexington Ave., on 3 June, John Phillips Mil i. Morris 
quand, aged 68. lt : 

s c 

MARRIED nonnas ¢ 

: ss A. E. Ki 

Depew-Adams, — Mrs. Leila Pe H. Hurlb 

Adams, daughter of the late James Perry, qs M. J: 

Norfolk, to Mitchell Depew, on Mon., ‘A ship 


June, by the Rev. Dr. Robert Russell Booth 
at the residence of the bride, 100 W. 76th S:fTotal ...-+- 


Baltusr¢ 
Baltusrol 
he entries 8 


WEDDINGS TO COME 





























































Chard-Barclay.—Mr. Thornton Charl Adams, H 
and Miss Ethel M. Barclay, daughter of Mr, Barnewall 
2 " ’ 

Sackett M. Barclay, will be married ¢ Jr Balt 
** Thornfield,’’ the country place of the bride? Country 


parents at Cazenovia, N. Y., on Mon., if 


June. 


Sutton-Pickhardt. — Mr. Ernest W. 
Sutton-Pickhardt and Miss Maude Fortescue, 
daughter of Mrs. Robert B. Roosevelt, will b 
married in Grace Church on Wed., 20 Ju 
at 4 o'clock. 


owns, How 
ount Pleas 
hester ; Bro 
rrall, F. / 
Campbell, 
altusrol ; | 
ounty ; Cl: 
obert K., | 
jounty; C 
ory, ©. 

izabeth T 
altusrol. 


WEDDINGS 


Palmer-Babcock.—Mr. Henry Robin 


son Palmer and Mi8s Rieta Woodruff Babcock pe Bary, 
daughter of the late Courtlandt G. Babcock p | Baltu: 
will be married in the Second Congregatio b| ; Dougla 


Church at Stonington, Conn., this afternoon qj 
5 o'clock. Maid of honor: Miss Alice 
Chase. Bridesmaids, Miss May Babcock, Mi 
Jean Palmer, Miss Clarice Loweree, Miss Mate 


Edwards, | 
.y Princete 
Goodwin, 
ssex Count 


Kingman, Miss Mary Chase. Best man, Mifirsey ; Gral 
Ephraim Williams, Jr. Ushers: Mr. Co Hamilton 
landt W. Babcock, Mr. John T. Robinson njamin, E 
Mr. H. Morton Merriman, Mr. Theodore S. ockmeyer, 
Palmer, Mr. Louis B. Woodruff, Mr. Heny Jannin, J. 
M. Canby. eorge B., | 
W., Crescer 
INTIMATIONS a 
. J.» Balt 
Adams.— Mr. and Mrs. Thatcher M. i Lc 
Adams have opened their cottage at Lenox for§Baltusrol ; 
the season. ockwood, 
McConvii 
Alexander.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles B. Sidney, Cre 
Alexander will close their house at Tuxedo very ayhew R 
soon, and sail for Europe for the summer. lisabeth T 
A ‘ . -y Baltusro 
Bishop.—Mrs. David W. Bishop and he Page, C. 


son sailed for Europe, last week, where they 
will spend the summer. 


Condon.—Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Con- 
don have taken a cottage at Bar Harbor for the 


summer. 


Duer.—Mr. and Mrs. William A. Duer 
are spendinga few weeks in the hotel at Lenox. 


Baltusrol ; F 
ity. 
Reid, Th 
-» Baltusr 
ity ; Riker 
Dakland ; R 
Schuyler, 
H. W., Bz 
Haven. 
Thompso 
eorge H., 
rol; Tol 
A., Crescen 
Van Bru 


Elliott.—Mrs. Duncan Elliott has taken 
a cottage on Narragansett Ave., Newport, for 
the season, 


Jesup.—Mr. and Mrs. Morris K Jesup 
have gone to Lenox, where they will spend the 


. 0., Roc 

season. “Waterbut 
King.—Mr. and Mrs. George Gordon City ; Wat 
King have rented their house at Tuxedo and ws 2 
r estbrook | 

gone to Newport. brook ; We 
Oelrichs.—Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs, offcox, Paul, 
her arrival from Europe recently, went directly Richmond ‘ 
to Newport, where she is the guést of her sister,f¥ Young, ' 
Mrs. W. K. Vanderbilt, Jr., with whom she— The best 
will remain until her own cottage is ready for§made by A. 
occupancy. 0. 0 a 
Potter.—Mr. James Brown Potter and his +9 succkall 7 
daughter will spend part of the summer info. --:*-~ 4 
Europe. BB... 5 sgiey 4 
Stewart.—Mr. and Mrs. Rhinelandef The sixte 
Stewart have taken the Yzanga cottage *§A. G. Locl 
Tuxedo for the season. Watson | 
for on Satur 











T uckerman.—Mr. and Mrs. Paul Tuck- 
have gone to Stockbridge, Mass., for 
early summer. 


ailer.—Mr. and Mrs. T. Suffern Tailer 





ve taken a cottage at Newport for the sum- 
1 $) 8 Ju Tr. 
— GOLF 
Ardsley.—The women’s teams of Ardsley 
dence, 31M) Morris County played a match last week 
nillips Mail the Morris County links, with the following 
It : 
MORRIS COUNTY | ARDSLEY 
.M. K. Wetmore... 4iMre. Cochrane,....... ° 
; wa > See 5|Miss Barron .......... ° 
eila Pe H. Hurlbut...... 6\Mrs. Van Buren....... ° 
$s Perry, M. J. Brice...... 8|Mrs. F. L. Eldridge... 0 
Mon. . W. F. Morgan... 3 |Defaulted............. ° 
sell B J ; . W. Shippen..... 3 ORGS. o cccccicces bs 
. 76th SfRTotal ..... ecccecees 961 - FOU scsccescccces ° 


Baltusrol.—The open golf tournament of 
Baltusrol Golf Club was held last week. 
e entries 84. in number were : 

Adams, Harry B., Crescent. 

Barnewall, W. G., Oakland ; Bayard, Louis 
, Jt.» Baltusrol; Bohlen, F. H., Philadel- 
hia Country ; Bohly, George H., Jersey City ; 
owns, Howard S., Crescent ; Brandreth, D., 
ount Pleasant Field ; Brokaw, Irving, West- 
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nest Wipester; Brown, Dr. W. D., Oakland ; 
Fortescue faetall, F. A., Jr. Baltusrol. 

lt, will b Campbell, Crier, Baltusrol ; Candler, R. W., 
| 20 June, altusrol; Chadwick, G. R., Richmond 


ounty ; Claghorn, C. D., Princeton ; Clark, 
obert K., Baltusrol ; Conklin, L. H., Essex 
jounty; Corlies, H. G., Essex County ; 
ory, C. B., Ardsley; Crane, J. J., 
izabeth Town and City ; Cushman, W. C., 
altusrol. 

De Bary, A., Baltusrol ; Denton, Professor 
E., Baltusrol ; De Raismes, F. J. J., Baltus- 
fp! ; Douglas, J. G., Oakland. 

Edwards, James A., Columbia; Embury, A. 
.» Princeton ; Ennever, T. C., Baltusrol, 
Goodwin, M. H., Crescent ; Gould, C. A., 
sex County; Graham, Archibald, North 


Alice Mi 


nan, Mier, y ; Graham, L. H., Baltusrol. 

r. Cou Hamilton, C. M., Baltusrol ; Hardwick, 
Robinson njamin, Baltusrol ; Harvey, A., Baltusrol ; 
eodore S§. 


ockmeyer, V. C., Richmond County. 
Jannin, J. A., Jr., Harbor Hill; Jenkinson, 
eorge B., Second Essex County ; Johnson, J. 
W., Crescent ; Jones, J. S., Crescent. 
Kennaday, Allan, Montclair; Kingsland, 
/, J-, Baltusrol; Kirker, W., North Jersey. 
Lea, I. C., Harbor Hill; Leavitt, H. G., 
Baltusrol ; L’ Hommedieu, F. A., Baltusrol ; 
kwood, W. B., Ardsley. 

McConville, W. J., Crescent ; Maddock, 
pidney, Crescent ; Marsh, W. Y., Baltusrol ; 
ayhew, R. F., Harbor Hill; Moody, E. E., 


r. Henny 


cher M. 
venox for 


arles B. 
cedo very 


- lizabeth Town and City ; Morgan, William 
and here» Baltusrol ; Morrow, Albert S., Baltusrol. 
ere they Page, C. F., Baltusrol; Phraner, F. S., 
Baltusrol ; Poinier, P. C., Elizabeth Town and 
ity. 
C. Con-§ Reid, Thomas T., Montclair; Riach, A. 
for the##., Baltusrol; Ridgeway, William C., Jersey 
ity; Riker, A., Baltusrol; Robbins, C. H., 
Dakland ; Ryle, I., North Jersey. 
A. Duet Schuyler, E. O., Richmond County ; Slocum, 
Lenot.§H. W., Baltusrol; Stern, Walter ‘F., New 
Haven. 
—_ Thompson, W. L., Baltusrol; Toffey, 
’ corge H., Jersey City; Toler, H. P., Bal- 
srol; Toler, H. K., Baltusrol; Tucker, H. 
Jesup A., Crescent; Tyng, J. A., Morris County. 
ond the Van Brunt, C. B., ‘Crescent ; Vanderpoel, 
S. O., Rockaway Hunt. 
Waterbury, R. A., Elizabeth Town and 
Gordon §City ; Watkins. T. G., Baltusrol; Watson, 
do ani §Charles F., Essex County ; Watson, George E., 
Westbrook ; Watson, Robert C., Jr., West- 
brook ; Wellington, Arthur J., Oakley ; Wil- 
hs, onfcox, Paul, Montclair; Williams, Otis L., 
directly fRichmond County. 
r sister,’ Young, W. D., Baltimore City. 
om she’ The best score in the qualifying round was 
ady forfmade by A. G. Lockwood, as follows : 
A. G. Lockwood, Commonwealth G. C: 
and his $Out....... 7545544 4 4-4 
ae i a se0ades 3455 5 5 4 4 4-39-81 
ty Serrrr, 75465 § 4 4 3-43 
Be ccccuinn 4443 46 6 § 4—43—86—167 
lande f= The sixteen to qualify for the chief cup were 
age BA. G. Lockwood, Commonwealth G. C. 
_ Watson also won the handicap prize played 
for on Saturday. 














Merion Cricket.—The Merion Cricket 
Club of Philadelphia won the team champion- 
ship of the Women’s Golf Association of Phila- 


delphia. The record is as follows : 

Won. Lost. 
Rerlon Cricket... isc ccccccccsccece 5 S 
Philadelphia Cricket............4++ + 1 
Philadelphia Country.............- 3 2 
Huntingdon Valley..............+. Z 3 
Gan cSs Sek abe< ts Gaedsioeds I Ss 
Se a oon 00d. Bk ns cqcsk canes ° 5 


Morris County.—The entries for the 
championship of the Women’s Metropolitan 
Golf Association, which is being played this week 
on the links of the Morris County Goif Club 
at Morristown, N. J., and the order in which 
they have drawn to play is: 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, Shinnecock, and Miss 
M. K. Wetmore, Morris County ; Miss Gene- 
vieve Hecker, Wee Burn, and Miss Elsa Hurl- 
but, Morris County ; Miss M, Oliver, Baltusrol, 
and Miss M. G. Bryce, Morris County ; Mise 
Ruth Underhill, Nassau, and Miss Jane Swords, 
Morris County; Mrs. W. Fellowes Morgan 
Morris County, and Miss Shippen, Seabright ; 
Mrs. William Shippen, Morris County, and 
Miss Fargo, Seabright; Miss C. G. Willis, 
Morris County, and Miss Madeline Chauncey, 
Dyker Meadow; Mrs. W. J. Berg, Youn- 
takah, and Mrs. N. P. Rogers, Hillside ; 
Mrs. A. De Witt Cochrane, Ardsley, and 
Miss A. E. Kip, Morris County; Miss Shear- 
son, Richmond County, and Miss Grace 
Chauncey, Dyker Meadow ; Miss L. Graham, 
North Jersey, and Miss G. Pearsall, Nassau ; 
Miss Wallace, Dyker Meadow, and Miss 
Graham, North Jersey. 

Mrs. E. M. Sandford, Essex County, and 
Mrs. A. E. Smylie, Dyker Meadow; Miss 
Kobbe, Richmond County, and Miss L. de 
Bary, Baltusrol ; Miss. M. A. Charles, Wee 
Burn, and Miss Louise Maxwell, Nassau ; Mrs. 
Pickman, Montclair, and Miss M. B. Brown, 
Wee Burn; Mrs. F. M. Harrison, Montclair, 
and Miss Alice Strong, Seabright. Miss 
Robinson, Richmond County, will play with a 
pacemaker. 


Shinnecock.—The professional record of 
the Shinnecock Hills golf course was broken 


last week by ‘*Tom’’ Hutchison, who 
made the 18 holes in 70 : 

OES wcces 4$€¢€434¢4¢45¢6464 #7 
BBsvececs 43 3 44 4 5 3 3-—-33—Total 70 


Alan Kennaday, Montclair ; F. H. Bohlen, 
Philadelphia ; J. A._Tyng, Morris County ; 
F. J. J. De Raismes, Baltusroi; R. C. Watson, 
Jr., Westbrook ; C. M. Hamilton, Baltusrol ; 
A. Graham, North Jersey ; Louis P. Bayard, 
Jr., Baltusrol ; J. A. Janin, Jr., Harbor Hill ; 
C. B. Cory, Ardsley ; Grier Campbell, Baltus- 
rol; L. H. Conklin, Essex County; H. G. 
Leavitt, Baltusrol; C. F. Watson, Essex County; 
J. R. Chadwick, Richmond County. 

In the semi-final round for the President’s 
cup, R. C. Watson, Jr., Westbrook, beat A. 
Graham, North Jersey, 1 up, 19 holes; J. A. 
Tyng, Baltusrol, beat R. J. J. De Raismes, 
Baltusrol, 1 up, 19 holes, and in the final 
round R. C. Watson, Jr., beat James A. Tyng, 
7 up, § to play, as follows : 


Watson—Out..... 55345444 4-8 
Becessh 35445 5 § 4 4-39-77 
Tyng—Out....... 6735553 5S 4-43 
n 4445466 4 5—45—88 
Watson—Out..... 65465345 5-4 
Tyng—Out....... 656454645 4-43 
Watson—In...... 6554 
Tyng—In........ “oS m= x 


Bye hole not played. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


St. Paul.—Sailing, Wed., 6 June, Mrs. 
William Alexander, Miss Alexander, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. R. Coe, Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Cole, 
the Misses Cole, the Hon. and Mrs. John 
Clinton Gray, Mr. and Mrs. W. M. V. Hoff- 
man and children, Mrs. O. B. Jennings, Miss 
Jennings, Mrs. Henry W. Munroe and children, 
Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Perry. 


Majestic.—Sailing, Wed., 6 June, Mr. 
N. Abbe, Mrs. Drexel and children, Mr. 
Gordon Fellows, Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Gallatin. 
Mrs. Geo. W. Kidd, Miss Kidd, Mrs, G. 
Kortright, Mrs. William Barclay Parsons, 
Mr. and Mrs. H. De B. Parsons and chil- 
dren, Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Rice, Jr., Mr. 
and Mrs. J. Howard Wainwright. 





[SEEN ON THE STAGE "ON THE STAGE) 


S*== Holmes, although its contem- 





poraries among plays have one by one 

been withdrawn for the season, continues 
its career of unabated success at the Garrick, 
where seats are still ordered a fortnight ahead, as 
though the calendar registered mid-winter. 


A bright dramatic critic has pointed out that 
feminine refinement still counts for much on 
the stage, in spite of the popularity of Zaza and 
other plays dedicated to the exploitation of ladies 
of easy morals, and also due was d—. Cases in 
point are cited, as The Pride of Jennico at the 
Criterion, and Women and Wine, which, for a 
time, was played at the Manhattan. Both of 
these plays depended upon murder for their 
strong scenes, and in both was love the motive 
that precipitated bloodletting. The unfashiona- 
ble play was by the more plausible of the two 
melodramas, but Mr. Hackett, the dominant 
figure in The Pride of Jennico, is, it appears, a 
matinee idol, being a fine figure of a man ina 
profession, where men of small stature are in the 
large majority. And then his slashings were in 
behalf of a young woman of unblemished reputa- 
tion. In the other play, strong as it undoubt- 
edly was, women of the half-world fought with 
knives because of their love for the same dis- 
reputable man. Is it not possible also that the 
bill-posters materially influenced the popularity 
ofthe plays? In one, a well set-up young man 
appeared stripped of coat and waistcoat impedi- 
menta, a sword in his strong right hand, ready 
for deadly execution in gentlemanly fashion. 
The other poster resembled a page from a penny- 
dreadful with its full-length, vividly colored design 
of two very infuriated females with knives. 
What was expected to pique curiosity, developed 
disgust in thé patrons of Broadway playhouses. 


At the Lenox Lyceum, on Monday next, 
will be presented The Mikado, which is to 
mark the beginning of a season of comic opera 
in English. Vaudeville and orchestral concerts 
are also to be given.—Quo Vadis continues at 
the New York, and no announcement has as 
yet been made as to the date of its withdrawal. 
Richard Buhler recently replaced Joseph Ha- 
worth as Vinicius, 


At the Casino, The Casino Girl is playing 
out its last nights previous to its departure for 
London, on Wednesday. Cyril Scott has as- 
sumed the réle Miss Virginia Earle has hereto- 
fore interpreted. That Casino favorite has been 
engaged in rehearsing The Cadet Girl, which is 
shortly to be produced at this playhouse. 


The Kaltenborn concerts, at St. Nicholas Gar- 
den, are repeating their success of last year. 
To-night the programme is to be made up al- 
most entirely of Wagner numbers, and the indi- 
cations are that these nights will be the most 
popular ones, as heretofore. 


Manhattan Beach is to be the scene of much 
in the way of entertainment, the first to appear 
in the field being The Runaway Girl, with the 
same company that presented that pretty farce 
at Daly’s. The date set down for this produc- 
tion is the 24 June.— On 6 Aug., The 
Castle Square Opera Company is to begin a two- 
week season of opera, and produce such old 
favorites as The Bohemian Girl, Martha, Faust, 
and I] Trovatore. 


Short plays are being given at several of the 
vaudeville houses. The Counsel for the De- 
fense, adapted from The Long Strike, is at 
Proctor’s Twenty-third Street house, where it 
is being interpreted by the Robbynses, —Kathryn 
Osterman is appearing at Pleasure Palace, in her 
little comedy sketch in which she figures as an 
editor. Della Rocca, the violinist, is also on 
the bills at this house. 


The Peacemaker, a short play, is being given 
‘at Proctor’s Fifth Avenue house by Ralph 
Stuart, Georgia Wells, and Francis Powers, 
favorably known heretofore as members of the 
Murray Hill Theatre. Miss Wells has been 
engaged to appear next season at the American 
Theatre, 


The Venetian Terrace roof garden on the 
Victoria is scoring a success with Wormwood’s 
trained animals and Morris's ponies. The audi- 
ences seem never to tire of the antics of the 





quadrupeds.—Cherry Blossom Grove on The 
New York is a place of popular resort, the 
pretty ballet never losing its charm for those 
who have seen it once. 


A Pressing Matter, a farce, is at Keith’s for 
the week, its interpreter being Elsie Esmond. 
Another farce already well known, Her Friend 
from Texas, is being also presented at Keith’s, 
the principal rdle being played by Francesca Red- 
ding. Lockhart’s elephants last over this week 
at this house, other numbers of the programme 
being A Wise Guy, and Adam the Second. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
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Gown of embroidered white mousseline 
over ivory-white taffeta. A circular founda- 
tion of taffeta has an accordion-plaited ruche, 
edged with a narrow  butter-color valen- 
ciennes, The drop-skirt of embroidered mous- 
seline is circular, with a tucked flounce of plain 
mousseline, headed by a wavy insertion of 
butter-color chantilly about four inches in width. 
At top of hem on flounce is a single tuck half 
the width of hem. Another insertion of chan- 
tilly on skirt commences at hips, continuing 
around the back. On the bodice a deep yoke 
of the plain mousseline, finely tucked front and 
back, ends at corsage under an appliqué of chan- 
tilly. From this down to the waist-line the 
embroidered mousseline is used, slightly fulled 
and bloused in front. A plait of this, also on 
front of yoke, has two small bows of black 
velvet ribbon, with rhinestone buckle in centre. 
Two bands of black velvet ribbon, ending with 
“bows and buckle, trim the stock collar. Sleeves 
are close fitting to the elbow, ending with frills 
of plain mousseline, trimmed with narrow lace, 
Appliqués of chantilly on upper part. Narrow 
girdle of black panne velvet, with rhinestone 
buckle, in back. Hat of pastel-pink panne 
velvet, with twist of white tulle and black 
aigrettes. 
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Uprer Lerr.—Gown of white barege over 
taffeta. The circular foundation of white taffeta 
has two narrow accordion-plaited ruffles as a 
finish. The barege drop skirt is circular, with 
groups of tucks on sides and at back. A border 
of bias tucks meeting in points on bottom. The 
bodice has a bolero of ivory-white taffeta, with a 
scroll edge appliqué of the same taffeta. The 
other part of design is Russian lace appliqué in a 
deep shade of cream. Close-fitting sleeves of 
barege with taffeta cufts appliquéd, and a frill of 
Lierre lace falling over hands. Two very full 
ruffles of the same lace, in which the design is 
principally confined to the edge, show down the 
front. The high stock collar is of taffeta, with 
lace veiling it, and the wide-folded girdle is of 
pastel-pink panne velvet. The dainty poke 
bonnet is of pure white straw, with a folded 
scarf of white mousseline de soie and pink gar- 
den roses, with foliage on left side. A smaller 
rose under brim in front. 


Lower Lerr.—House-gown, of sheer voile, 
in a pale-pastel blue. A five-gored foundation 
of the same shade of taffeta has an accordion- 
plaited dust ruffle, edged with a narrow Mechlin 
ruche. The voile drop-skirt is circular, with 
groups of tucks, which are stitched down for 
some distance. Across the front is a design in 
chenille dot embroidery and narrow, black vel- 
vet ribbon. The bodice shows a yoke and 
front of cream-white chiffon, the yoke being 
shirred and the lower part tucked, with a tiny 
frill of Mechlin between every third tuck. The 
bodice is edged with black velvet, and the de- 
sign of chenille embroidery follows it. Between 
the points in front are straps of narrow, black 
velvet ribbon. Upper part of sleeve is tucked, 
the cuffs are in points with velvet straps, and 
ruffles of wider Mechlin that fall over the hands. 
Narrow girdle of black velvet. 


Muppte Ficure.—Evening gown in white 
liberty chiffon, over pale-green taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is in three pieces, with accor- 
dion-plaited Spanish flounce, coming to a high 
point on sides of front gore. The edge of 
flounce is finished with a lace-edge, white mous- 
seline de soie ruche. The drop-skirt of the liberty 
chiffon has an appliquéd design in a cream-col- 
ored, wavy insertion of very narrow valenciennes. 
The deep flounce is tucked with narrow frills of 


(Continued on page v) 
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Broken Lines of 
Boys’ Kilt Suits 


Made of percales, galateas, 
madras and cotton covert; in 
attractive styles and colors, 
at greatly reduced prices, 
75c, $1.38, $2.00, $2.35. 

The perfect style and finish 
of these suits, combined with 
their extremely low price, 
make this sale a rare oppor- 
tunity for mothers in search 
of inexpensive, stylish sum- 
mer wear for their little boys. 


60-62 West 23d St. 
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LNOLISH BOOT MANERS 
'*GOLD MEDAL PARIS |1889* 


Our easy fitting English Walking Boots 


have a world-wide reputation and have 


never been excelled. 


We also make footwear for) dress and 
other purposes, including athletic, outing, 
cork soled, and anatomical boots and shoes. 


No fancy prices. 


FIFTH AVE. 











Cor. 42d St. 





Before Tree 
is_Inserted 


‘Inserting 
the Tree 
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OUR NEWLY IMPROVED 


LEADAM’S SHOE TREES 


KEEP YOUR BOOTS AND SHOES IN ORDER 


CORSET 


is the most graceful 
creation anywhere on 
display this season. We 
consider it a triumph 
of construction which, 
while it lacks not a 
particle of beauty and 
elegance, yields never- 
theless the highest de- 
gree of comfort to 
wearers. 


We make them of 
Coutille for $5. co to 


PI2,00. 
Silk or Linen Batiste 
from $15.00 to $20.00. 
The very best bone 
oo used. 

e generally make 
these Corsets to order, 
but carry sufficient stock 
to display their qual- 
ity and style. 


VIAU'S 
ABDOMINAL 
CORSETS 
LONG WAISTED, 


of special design, made 
* very short over the hips, 


leaving nothing under 
the belt to prevent cor- 
set from curving in to 
over the abdomen to 


reduce as much as désgjred. 


Prices $5.00 and up- 
ward. 

We also make a cor- 
set for deformed 
ladies. By the use of 
a patent spring any 
deformity is overcome 
in any part of the body. 

If one side of the 
body is smaller than 
the other, it can be 
made to opyess per- 
fectly straight. 

Promptness and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Send for 
Circular. 


B. VIAU 











81 Wall Street, * - - 





Vogue publishes more smart fash- 


| ions than any other periodical. 





KEEP THEM IN SHAPE 


To preserve a good shoe—to make your boots look 
well, “tree”? them before putting them aside with 
Leadam’s Shoe Trees. They are adjustable to 
any shoe by means of the adjustable bar, which is 


uliar to them. They prevent wrinkling, “ toe- 


ing up,” and curling of shoe and sole, when nut in use. 
Make shoes more comfortable and wear longer 

Wet shoes do not shrivel up in drying 
when they are used. 

Easy to put in and remove from your shoes and are 
‘the only trees using the lever principle, which 
locks the tree, holds the shoe rigid, and gives the 
proper downward and upward pressure to the boot at 
the same time. 

Made in ali styles, widths and shapes; for men and 
women, and sold everywhere by first-class dealers. 

lf your dealer does not keep them, send us the size 
and style of your shoe and we will mail you a pair on 
receipt of $1.25. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


LIONEL H. LEADAM 


New York 


_Send for descriptive circular, ‘‘ The Tale of a 
Shoe Tree.”’ 
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Men’s 
Clothes 


for men who want the newest 


fabrics properly fitted and fin- 
cut, at reasonable figures. 


particularly complete line of 
Zephyr Weight Worsteds, An- 
gola Flannels, Homespuns, 


Cheviots and Outing Serges in 


terns. 


E. 0. THOMPSON, Jr. 
Tailor 


245 Broadway 
2nd Floor New York 


I have no connection whatever with 
the Ready-made Clothing Company 
on the first floor. The entrance to 
my establishment on the SECOND 
FLOOR (one flight up) is the hall door 
of 245 Broadway. 











ished, and, above all, smartly | 


At present I am showing a | 





The Usual June Sal 


of the 


“ Liberty” Furnishing§ 
at 
Q&% DISCOUNT 


from the plainly-marked Pric 





Before Going Abroa¢ 


in Quest of New Attractions for the 
coming Season, Mr. McHugh has 
instructed prompt Sale of his present 
interesting Collection, comprising 
MANY QUAINT AND UNUSUAL THING 
SUITABLE FOR USE IN THE 
COUNTRY-HOUSE OF THE PERIOD, 
AND 


GOOD FOR WEDDING GIFT; 


Settles, Chairs and Tables in odd 
and original Conceits of Malacca 
Cane, English Forest Green Ash, 
Illuminated Dutch Oak, and 
San Domingo Mahogany. 


DrauGcut Screens, SecrETARIES, 
Booxsnetves, Dinner Wacons, 
Pipe AND PLaTTerR Rack, 


Russian Silver and Flemish Brass 
Candlesticks and Coffers, ** Della 
Robbia’’ Lamps, Indian Jars, Delft 
Plates, ‘* Liberty’? Mugs and Jugs. 


BaF Early selection is respectfully urged, 


Josep P. McHucu & Co, 


42d St. W1., at 5tb Ave. 
New York. 


(Trademarks Registered.) 














the newest colorings and pat- | 








For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
CHAMPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
| | refreshing beverage for the well. 





| | Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
| | by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
| | at much less cost. 
Sold universally in best Clubs, 
| | Cafés, and Hotels. Used in best 
homes. 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 
Sole [lakers, - = Rheims,N. Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 

















THE RAGLAN 


TRAVELING AND 
STORM COAT 
Our latest London model. 
Waterproof Cloth, (No Rubber) 


In stock or to order 
CHAS. T. JONES 


1163-5 Broapway, New York 


—— 
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FOR SUBURBAN DAY 


For ‘* DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS,’ SEE ANOTHER PAGE 
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Hether he will it or not, the unselfish worker in behalf of any class of unfortunates 
becomes so widely separated in sympathy from his fellow-men, that it is fre- 
quently hard for him to put up with the usual man’s apathetic attitude toward 

misfortune and misery. A more rasping experience even than indifference, however, is 
the affectation of interest in regard to his especial charity, which is not infrequently dis- 
played at social gatherings of his intimates. Beguiled by his enthusiasm into acceding to 
requests for information as to the details of his efforts in behalf of children or criminals, 
or animals, he finds the work which he knows to be vital dismissed with a commendation 
to the effect ‘* that it must be so nice to be engaged in it because it gives you an interest 
in life.’’—the salvation of sentient creatures regarded as a pastime that adds zest to life ! 


The philanthropist needs to cultivate a spirit of toleration toward the self-absorption 
of his fellows, not alone because charity is nobler than carping, but for the reason also, 
that irritation is a tax upon one’s vitality. The sympathetic worker undergoes continual 
strain to a severe degree in the ordinary experiences of his attempts at bettering condi- 
tions; and, to supplement this drain by indulging in exasperation over the heartlessness of 
associates, is surely to impair one’s fitness for service. The great majority of persons in 
every community, however much they may pretend to ultra-morality, are, in fact, but 
little removed from the state of the savage in many regards; and in nothing are they 
nearer akin to the cave-living, feather-decorated aborigine than in this very indifference to 
the misery of others. The genuinely humane person is in advance of his generation, and 
the sympathy he now feels for defenseless and cruelly misused animals or children is a 
sentiment that will be more generally shared as the world develops ethically. The most, 
therefore, that can be accomplished under present conditions is to punish those who abuse 
animals or children wherever the law of the community makes this possible, and to agitate 
for the enactment of laws for the protection, from cruelty and other forms of injustice, of 
all helpless classes. Owing to the devoted and intelligently directed service of humane 
persons, marvelous changes for the better have been brought about within the last few 
years in the management of prisons, reformatories, and asylums for the insane. The con- 
dition of dumb animals has also been perceptibly improved in many localities, although, 
to be sure, the localities are sadly few. It is plainly perceptible that a beginning has 
been made, however, and occasionally a great stride forward in humane work results from 
long-continued effort. A notable example of this has just been furnished by the Audubon 
Society and the Sportsman’s League. The efforts in behalf of birds of these and kindred 
organizations seemed, for long years, to be without avail, as against them were arrayed 
an apathetic public and also aggressive protected interests that represented millions of 
dollars of invested capital. The fight was long and bitter, but the bird lovers, who have 
science as well as sentiment on their side, have just won a sweeping victory. 


These voices that have cried out for humaneness in the world’s wilderness of cruelty 
have not, alas! as yet succeeded in shaming women out of the cruelty to which they are 
accessory by the wearing of certain species of birds. Quite the contrary, the women have 
bought whatever was offered for sale, and, to the shame, as a sex, of the women of this country 
and of this century, it was a representative American woman's home paper which pub- 
lished a gross misstatement in regard to the egret, from the pen of a professional woman 
writer, who could hardly plead ignorance as an excuse. It is pleasant to chronicle that 
her untruths were not allowed to pass unnoticed, but were very neatly held up to the well- 
merited derision of a large audience recently assembled to listen to a lecture on birds, by 
Mr. Frank Chapman, of the Museum of Natural History. As the lecturer had the cour- 
age to name the writer, she was deservedly punished for casting in her lot, and that of the 
periodical for which she wrote, with the persecutors of not only innocent but useful birds. 


As withthe women in the matter of bird-wearing, so with the majority of the human 
family generally in regard to the rights of weaker creatures. Nothing is to be expected 
of them in the way of gentleness or consideration, for they have neither kind hearts nor 
imaginations : they being still in a semi-savage state. The task of educating them is 
stupendous and discouragingly slow, but slow evolution from lower to higher is the law of 
life, and in no relation of life does a following out of the injunction, ‘‘Act well your part,”’ 
tell with greater effect than it does in unselfish work in behalf of helpless creatures or 
classes. Rough men, cruel boys, selfishly indifferent women by the score, are, through 
a judicious mingling of punishment, example, and tactful appeal, brought to a perception 
of their duty toward the weak and the helpless, if only the champion of the oppressed 
will work patiently, as well as unceasingly. Few are the laborers and world-wide is the 
field ; therefore, are wisely directed effort and patient working on in face of discourage- 
ment as vital requisites for the advancement of humane work as is the sympathy which 
impels men and women to give their lives to its service. 
























































MISS RUTH UNDERHILL 


Present United States Champion, and ‘Secretary of the Woman’s Metropolitan Golt Association, whose first 
Championship Tournament is being held this week on the links of the Morris County Golf Club 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


WOMAN'S DISTINCTIVE INDUSTRIES, WHAT ?— 


UNTHRIFT—ELABORATE BUT HOLLOW IS 


FRENCH MANNER-——SOME GENTLEMAN 
FARMERS—OUR CHINESE CRITIC 
—SUGGESTIONS OF A SAV- 
AGE—A HOSTELRY 
FOR BIRDS 


 jeoreey beliefs along sociological lines 


are as hard to outgrow as are those 

based upon theological grounds. What, 
for instance, is less easy for most persons than 
to adjust themselves to the idea of regarding 
woman as a factor in economic activities ? 
Not alone bodies of ignorant laboring men or 
narrow-minded clergymen inveigh against 
woman's being a bread-winner outside of the 
home, but enlightened writers who dispense 
advice through the pages of high-rank English 
and American magazines, admonish women to 
confine themselves to those vocations which are 
more their own, and in which they do not have 
to compete with men. 


* 
* & 


It would be interesting to have some of these 
self-constituted advisers indicate just what are 
the fields in which woman would not encounter 
masculine rivalry. Shall she take in washing ? 
Behold a thousand Chinese laundries in New 
York alone compete with her for that most-to- 
be-desired of washings—the man’s. And she 
has also to compete with the enormous steam 
laundries. Shall she try another purely do- 
mestic line of work, baking? Here also does 
man appear as a competitor. Likewise is that 
his réle in home-making, for do not hotels and 
bachelor apartments, and man-administered 
restaurants draw away the best-paying and 
least-exacting classes of boarders? As to such 
arts as weaving and spinning, and other classes 
of manufactures, the man-managed factories 
swallowed them up long ago. Besides the 
mere bearing of children, what is there left of 
what was once regarded as essentially woman's 
work? Not even the training of children is 
now regarded as her prerogative. If only the 
men who pose as competent to instruct the 
world would master the truth that ‘‘the world 
moves *’ in the matter of woman's occupation 
as it has in regard to her intellectual develop- 
ment, they would spare themselves the con- 
tempt of the well informed. 

* 
* * 

The unthrift of the poor is more discourag- 
ing to those who try to aid this class than is 
their ingratitude—a quality which, by the way, 
the sophisticated philanthropist does not look 
for in them. The peasant foreigner is usually 
dull, but of the second generation in America 
it is reasonably expected that he or she shall 
evince some common-sense in the conduct of 
personal affairs. Imagine how disheartening 


VOGUE 


to the rescuer to have a woman, saved from 
starvation on the streets four days previous, 
spend 42 cents of charity funds for soup-meat 
for one meal for herself only! Imagine, fur- 
ther, the state of mind of the rescuer when 
upon investigation it was disclosed that the 
woman pays $2 a week for rent in the northern 
part of the city—an over-payment of 75 cents 
a week in itself. The woman supports herself 
by doing factory piecework on children’s 
garments at home, and, as the factory is at the 
extreme southern portion of the city, she loses 
one-half a day twice a week in getting and 
returning her work. Great was her amaze- 
ment when it was pointed out to her that be- 
tween car fare and time consumed in travel 
she was out of pocket about $50 a year, be- 
cause she lives seven and more miles from the 
factory. The poor need advisory boards of 
one or more as much as they do more material 
aid, and this need it is that university settle- 
ments come nearer filling than any other 
philanthropic agency extant. 


* 
* * 


As neat an exposure of the innate hollow- 
ness of the French manner as ever was penned 
appears in the Contributor's Club, Atlantic 
Monthly for June. The anonymous writer 
avers that one of the earliest learned lessons 
was that the French are the most polite of 
nations, and, later, opportunity for personal ex- 
perience of the French manner was vouchsafed 
the writer. After years of daily association 
with French ceremonial salutations and bows, 
a return was made to this country of non- 
ceremonious manner, and the change was 
marked and disconcerting to the returned 
traveler. An unasked for service (but a needed 
one) abruptly thrust upon her and efficiently 
performed, albeit without graciousness of man- 
ner, set the erstwhile visitor in France to think- 
ing, and she records: ‘I remembered that in 
a fifteen years’ residence in France not once 
had I ever been helped with a parcel or satchel, 
though I had received there some of the most 
magnificent coups possible to the French 


chapeau.’ 
* 


* * 

An interesting experiment in commonwealth 
farming is, according to the Evening Post, to 
be conducted at Saint James, Long Island. 
Something like a thousand acres of land have 
been purchased there by the representatives of 
fifty Englishmen of means, whose intention it 
is to found a farming community which is to be 
devoted mainly to the raising of garden produce 
and fruit. The farming is to be done on sci- 
entific principles, and it is expected that St. 
James’s proximity to the metropolis will con- 
tribute greatly to the easy success of the en- 
terprise. 

* 
* * 

It is a somewhat novel experience to have a 
‘‘ barbarian *’ go about the country as an hon- 
ored guest at banquets and on other formal oc- 
casions, and in a well-bred smiling way deliver 
sharp thrusts at our manners and certain of our 
customs. Wu Ting Fang, the Chinese min- 
ister to the United States, is indulging himself 
after this fashion at the moment, and he makes 
entertaining reading. A recent utterance in 
regard to women is to the effect that he is a 
little more afraid of American women than of 
American men—why, he does not say. The 
minister is emphatic in his disapproval of the 
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eccentricities of gown abbreviation at the top, 
and undue extension around the bottom, and 
as for the millinery affected by the women of 
this country, he finds much of it disgusting. 
*¢ With dead birds and animals on them, is 
this humanity ?*’ he asks. An interesting fact 
in connection with Wu Ting Fang’s strictures 
on some of the present-day dress customs of 
American women, is that he is but anticipating 
the verdict of a later generation—our daughters 
say a decade from now. 

+ 

* * 

As thoroughgoing an example of a purely 
‘« survival of the fittest” outlook upon the woes 
of another people, in contradistinction to a hu- 
mane desire to relieve suffering, was indicated in 
the letter addressed to a New York daily paper 
by a man who had the courage (or was it 
bravado?) to append hissignature. His subject 
was the famine now scourging India, and he 
permitted himself to question the Americans’ 
right to send money and grain for the relief of 
the wretched natives of that stricken country. 
His objection to relief measures was based upon 
the fact that the East Indian proceeds upon the 
mistaken theory that God feeds all the mouths 
that He sends ; in other words, that redundant 
parentage is the blight of India. The corre- 
spondent apparently regards the horrors of 
famine and plague as severe but necessary 
measures for elimination of superfluous popu- 
lations—a minority opinion, as hospitals, and 
institutes for the aged, the orphans, the defect- 
ive, and the insane, and Indian famine funds, 
testify. That views such as these, which are 
akin to the savagery that kills the aged of the 
tribe, should be given prominent place in the 
columns of a prominent paper, which vaunts 
itself a family periodical, was surprising. But 
still more remarkable was the fact that, al- 
though the readers of this particular journal 
are prone to rush into print, and are encour- 
aged to do so, this curious survival of the 
barbarian spirit was permitted to pass unnoted. 


* 
* * 


A bird boarding-house has been started in 
this city, and it is none too soon. What to 
do with the canary has been a regularly recur- 
ring summer problem, the usual and regrettable 
solution of which is the turning of the poor 
captive over to the ministrations of the local 
janitor or other care-taker, whose ignorance of 
caged-bird requirements is usually equalled by 
his indifference. Olive Thorn Miller, an au- 
thority on the proper treatment of home pets, 
after quoting with approval the statement of 
an English bird specialist, that most of the dis- 
eases from which canaries suffer are caused by 
terror, neglect, or cold, goes on to say in her 
instructive volume, Our Home Pets, that there 
are six things indispensable for the comfort of 
a canary: (1) Cage large enough to give him 
exercise ; (2) regular attention, the best of 
canary seed with a little rape seed, but no hemp 
in the dish ; clean fresh water every morning ; 
clean perches and fresh gravel, with a little 
hemp seed scattered over it ; a little green food 
every day (when in health) such as lettuce, 
chickweed, apple, orange, or something else 
that he is fond of ; prompt and thoughtful care 
if he is ill. (3) Proper position in a room, 
near a window, but out of danger from draughts 
about it ; neither too high nor too low—the 
bottom of the cage about five feet from the 
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floor is best ; not too near register or radiator. 
(4) Protection at night if the room gets cool, 
such as a thin blanket wrapped closely about 
the cage and secured below it, leaving presum- 
ably, of course, a tiny place for air. (5) To 
be taken notice of, talked to, and recognized 
as one of the family. (6) To be treated 
gently first, last, and always. All violence of 
tone or movement to be avoided in his presence. 
How many janitors can be depended upon to 
observe one-quarter of these ‘‘ indispensable *’ 
rules? Or can even bird fanciers, whose trade 
is to sell, not to board birds, be reasonably ex- 
pected to make bird-boarders comfortable ? 
The sense of their duty toward pets is rudi- 
mentary in most persons, but that is no excuse 
for neglecting to properly provide for the 
dependent creatures who have been made in- 
mates of our homes. The quicker we realize 
our obligation to them, the better will it be for 
our pose as Christians, or, at least, as non- 
barbarians. 


HIS CHOICE 


BY HELEN RAY KENT 


7 eee editor of Gorham’s Magazize 
sat at his desk, his hand outstretched 
toward two manuscripts which lay before 
him. Although naturally a jolly, good-natured 
young fellow, Charles Francis Edgerly was in 
a discontented state of mind that morning, and 
the expression of his handsome face was severe. 
It was characteristic of the young man that he 
preferred being called junior or associate editor, 
instead of assistant. This betrayed the fact 
that he was new to the position, instead of hav- 
ing worked up to it after years of laborious toil 
in the various departments of the magazine. 
But Charles Francis Edgerly—he was al- 
most invariably called by his whole name—had 


‘a reputation in the literary world that made him 


a personage of distinction, in spite of his youth 
and inexperience ; and it was therefore not sur- 
prising that even so old and staid a publishing 
house as Gorham & Sons should have sought 
his services. To be sure, he had written but 
one book, and perhaps twenty stories in his 
brief career in literature ; but such a book! 
such short stories! A Knight of Honor had 
run as a serial in Lollard’s Monthly, sending 
the circulation up thirty thousand in one 
month ; and the first edition of the story, in 
book form, of fifty thousand, had been sold be- 
fore the leaves had left the presses. Such a 
meteoric career brought its corresponding re- 
ward. Young Edgerly had been immediately 
engaged as associate editor for one year by the 
Gorhams ; the option of then leaving their 
staff being suggested by himself. 

He was a man of birth, breeding, and had 
plenty of money ; and he feared the monotony 
or routine of office work might pall and grow 
irksome. So he had provided a loophole of 
escape; and the fact had lightened his labors and 
cheered him during the eleven months’ confine- 
ment to his desk. Whether he should stay an- 
other year was stilled unsettled. The junior 
member of the firm had spoken to him in terms 
of highest praise, and he knew that if he chose 
all would be glad to have him stay. 

All? No, not all. For he felt with the in- 
stinctive intuition of youth that the editor-in- 
chief disliked him ; and although the older man 
had tried to conceal the envy of his young, 
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more brilliant associate, who had risen so sud- 
denly to eminence, he had not been successful 
in hiding it from the young man himself. Mr. 
Markham was an able man, who had risen to 
his position by sheer merit, after years of hard 
work, and had held it by his persistent, satis- 
factory efforts. But in young Edgerly he 
seemed to see every quality that he had lacked, 
and lacking which had made his rise so slow. 

The junior editor was young. He was bril- 
liant, quick, adaptable, and enthusiastic. Mr. 
Markham was none of these ; and he hated his 
associate as plodding, mediocre middle age of- 
ten hates buoyant, talented youth. Edgerly 
felt the older man’s dislike; and at first had 
tried to overcome it. Failing in this, he had 
become outwardly indifferent. Yet he was 
such a warm-hearted, pleasant fellow, that 
deep in his soul the thing troubled him. It 
jarred him to have to meet Mr. Markham and 
talk with him constantly, when he was conscious 
of the other's dislike. 

He had almost decided not to come back 
another year ; and that morning on the way to 
the office had felt a fresh annoyance at hearing of 
the engagement of a girl he knew—the girl 
about whom his thoughts had busied themselves 
for some months past. But while his thoughts 
had been occupied with her, another man had 
slipped in before him and won the prize. It 
was not a deep wound. But when one has 
never been hurt before, the merest scratch 
rankles. 

Edgerly lighted a cigar, and puffed hard 
once or twice. Then he began to read one of 
the two stories before him. He must make his 
selection that morning. When he had finished 
reading the manuscript, he tossed it aside 
rather contemptuously, and waited a moment 
before beginning the other. Thé one he had 
just read was the story of a widower’s thoughts 
the night before his second marriage ; and upon 
his death-bed. The idea struck him as rather 
clever; and the closing passages might have 
been quite dramatic with the sick man moan- 
ing ‘* Barbara—Barbara !’’ while his second 
wife, Louise, sat sobbing beside him. But it 
was not well written—or rather it was written 
too well. It was the construction of the story 
that was poor. The plot was badly developed ; 
and all the fine writing and smooth, easy sen- 
tences could not conceal it. The manuscript 
bore the name of a professor of English in one 
of our large universities ; and he was not un- 
known in literary circles. 

“Stuff !*’ thought the young man, as he 
picked up the second manuscript. 

«¢ Why doesn’t he stick to his line? His 
essays are first-rate; and he can write good 
narrative or descriptions when he wants to. 
But his stories are perfect bosh! I suppose 
Collins sent that up to me because he’s Profes- 
sor Kings. 

And he began to read again in a desultory 
fashion. Before he had come to the end of 
the third page, however, his manner changed 
and a look of keen interest gradually replaced 
the listless one. When he had finished he sat 
in deep thought for a few moments, and then 
turned again to the name on the first page. 
It was that of a woman, and the address given 
was a small town in Rhode Island. 

At length rising and gathering both manu- 
scripts in his hand, the junior editor sought 
his chief. As he began to speak, young 
Edgerly’s eyes sparkled, and his expression 
and voice became enthusiastic, as they always 
did under intellectual interest or excitement. 
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‘« You know I had to select a story to-day, 
sir,’” he began. 

‘*So I told Collins to run them over and 
send me up two good ones to choose from. 
I found these on my desk this morning, and 
have just looked them over. They are both 
curiously alike, and about the same subject. 
One is by Professor Kings ; and the other by 
a woman somewhere up in Rhode Island. I sup- 
pose Collins gave them to me because the 
subjects were so exactly alike. But the de- 
velopment of the plot, and the treatment, are 
quite different.”’ 

He paused a moment, while Markham said 
deliberately, ‘* Well.” Then added, “Let 
me see it,’’ and held out his hand for the manu- 
script. 

«« Why this isn’t Professor Kings’ s,”’ he con- 
tinued. ‘Let me see his.”’ 

Edgerly looked at Mr. Markham steadily. 
This was not the first time that the senior and 
junior editors had silently clashed about the 
merits of the articles submitted to them ; and 
with a whimsical persistency the young man 
meant to have his way now. 

‘“*No. I know it isn’t,’” he answered, 
quietly. But it is the bettér story of the 
two. Here is Professor Kings’s.’’ He held 
the papers toward Mr. Markham. “ There's 
no comparison between the two stories ; you'll 
see for yourself. I think we had better keep 
the other one. It’s about time such a magazine 
as Gorham’s stopped taking drivel and stories 
that are deadly dull, just because they are by 
A, B, and C; or some big man who was suc- 
cessful ten or twenty years back, and has 
written himself out long ago. People are get- 
ting tired of that sort of fiction. They've 
stood a big dose of it; but unless all signs 
fail, they are sick of such stuff.”” 

Mr. Markham moved uneasilyin hischair. He 
knew that his companion was telling the truth. 
Not four blocks from where he was sitting were 
the editorial rooms of a new periodical which had 
a circulation of half a million that was steadily 
increasing. He hati sometimes felt that the 
oft-spoken-of deterioration in Gorham’s had 
been especially noticeable in the department of 
fiction. The fact irritated him. 

But it was not the magazine that had deteri- 
orated, it was the readers he told himself; the 
young, changeable, critical, easily bored gen- 
eration, personified in the man that stood be- 
fore him. Unconsciously his face grew stern 
as Edgerly continued : 

«sI know you and I have discussed this be- 
fore, Mr. Markham. But I’m only thinking 
of the good of the magazine. It’s more my 
line, if I may say so,’’ he went on simply. 

«« Now won't you let me have the entire 
selection of the stories for the next few months? 
And if Professor Kings sends you a paper on 
the Evolution of Punctuation, I'll agree not to 
interfere.” 

He spoke persuasively, with a pleasant 
smile ; but to the jealous, middle-aged man 
before him the expression seemed almost ,a 
sneer, and he answered shortly : 

««I think I am quite as good a judge of 
what is best for the magazine as you, Mr. 
Edgerly. ‘* Knape,”’ raising his voice a little, 
‘*you may take this story up to Brown and 
tell him to have it set up at once.’ And, as 
the clerk did his bidding, Mr. Markham 
handed the second manuscript back to his 
associate, saying : z 

‘¢ Professor Kings writes admirable fiction, 
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(Continued from page 406) 

young man, although you may not think so. 
Kindly see that this other story is returned.”* 

Edgerly stood looking at the editor-in-chief 
a moment. In fact he stared at him so fixedly 
that the older man became uncomfortable. 
The junior editor was thinking of many 
things. He did not realize that it is the 
discipline of youth to be brought into contact 
with the old or captious ; that to the man be- 
fore him he personified everything that the 
senior editor had longed for, but never at- 
tained ; that this was the inevitable clash be- 
tween mediocrity and brilliancy, when the 
former is in authority. He was a very young 
man, kind hearted but quick tempered. He 
was too proud to complain; and his future 
lay all before him. When he did speak 
finally, it was to say in a stiff, unbending 
fashion : 

‘‘Very well, sir. And I beg leave to 
tender my resignation when the year is up.” 


Charles Francis Edgerly had been traveling 
for two years through India and the far East, 
and his stories of travel and adventure had 
been read and discussed on two continents. 
When he reached New York after his long 
absence he was seized by the admiring press 
and public, as well as by hosts of personal 
friends, and made much of. The praise and 
publicity did not hurt him ; for he had been 
away from home so long that the greeting 
touched instead of flattered him. 

He had not been at home more than a month 
when he was asked to speak at a dinner given 
by a certain literary club, of which he had 
been elected a member during his absence, in 
honor of a woman who had written the novel 
of the year. With its usual haste, and gener- 
ous desire to crown all talented sons and 
daughters, the American public had bought, 
read, criticised, and discussed their latest idol 
with enthusiastic fervor. 

Edgerly had never met the author, but 
he had read her novel (since his dinner card 
arrived), and considered her promising. The 
story was simple and straightforward, with pas- 
sages that lingered in the memory and appealed 
to everyone. 

*¢ Dinners are a great bore,’’ he told him- 
self on the appointed evening, while on his way 
to the banquet. ‘‘ Unless they are given in 
honor of one’s self."’ But Edgerly was mis- 
taken. Or, if his estimate of dinners in gen- 
eral was just, this one proved to be the excep- 
tion allowed for by all rules. 

*¢ To think that she’s the woman I had that 
fuss with old Markham about,’’ remarked the 
young man to his friend, Joe Burnett, on their 
way home. ‘I thought the name looked 
familiar, but I couldn’t place it, of course. 
Wasn't it original, and decidedly interesting to 
hear her describe all her early trials? But the 
best of all was when she told the whole thing 
about the first story she had published, and 
there was old Markham sitting at the same 
table looking mighty uncomfortable. Of 
course, when she forgot and mentioned my 
name, everyone knew what magazine she 
meant.”” 

‘¢ What did you say to her in that letter ?*’ 
asked his friend curiously. 

*¢ Oh! I told her her story was excellent, 
and that I should have accepted it; but that 
the pig-headed old senior editor didn’t see it 
that way, and preferred a poorer story with a 
distinguished name tacked to it. But that she 
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musn't be discouraged if some of the maga- 
zines were old-timey. Just what she said 
there to-night. 

«Oh! And I told her she had talent for 
writing and to keep on at it. I guess that’s 
all.”” 

‘« Well,"’ remarked the newspaper man 
jocosely, as he stopped on the corner to say 
good-night, ‘‘there ought to be just one 
ending to a thing like that.”” 

**I don’t know what you mean,”’ answered 
young Edgerly consciously. He knew very 
well. 

«* Oh, tell that to the marines,’’ retorted his 
friend lightly. 

‘« She’s so pretty, that if you try hard yo 
may find out some day. And Charley fs 

Joe Burnett was the only man of his ac 
quaintance who called Charles Francis Edgerly 
Charley 

** You ought to send old Markham a card 
when the time comes. He’s sort of entitled 
to it.”” 

So in due time, in common with many other 
people, Mr. Markham received the aforesaid 
card. 
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DRESS SHOW AT A SMART MAY WEDDING— 
SIMPLE TROUSSEAU EFFECTS SOUGHT BY 
WEALTHY BRIDE—-ESPECIALLY DE- 
SIGNED GOWNS FOR A BRIDE- 
ELECT——BOLEROS 


Ad there arisen any question what the 
H special genre of gown would be which 
the smartest woman would decide to 
wear at a smart May wedding, it was made 
clear as the ushers escorted the crush of in- 
vitées to their seats. There was no longer a 
doubt that gowns made entirely of guipure or 
of cluny, had won the day, the all-white ones 
the most in vogue. That they were considered 
the acme of elegance and chic, and that every 
one had its particular distinction, cannot be 
disputed. Beautiful as were hundreds of other 
gowns, none had the power to excite that uni 
versal and feminine approbation which is so 
much prized by those who dress particularly 
well. It needs a ‘‘ dressy wedding’” to arrive 
at the full value of this silent facial approval, 
which once seen is not to be forgotten. 


NOUVELLE MODE BLACK LACE COMBINED 


WITH WHITE 


Running close at the heels of the all-lace 
gowns were those incrusted with lace, the 
greater number being of crépes de chine, while 
French pearl and silver grays were much to the 
fore. The inset laces were various, as guipure, 
cluny, chantilly in black as well as white, 
renaissance, and bruges. All were extremely 
lovely, and many the perfection of modern 
fitting and workmanship. It must be frankly 
owned that the nouvelle mode, however, lay in 
the black lace combinations with white, and 
the revival of black laces altogether as trim- 
ming. There were several superb mantle wraps 
worn, and made after the ‘¢ last cry." Impos- 
ingly dressy affairs were they, and beautifully 
executed with silks, white chiffons, and black 
laces. Now and then, some one would appear 
with a shoulder collet, but the majority, count- 
ing matrons and maids, preferred to enter the 
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church “ in their figure,’ as our English friends 
say. 

Touching upon figures, there was to be ob- 
served a remarkable change for the better in 
the way women are holding themselves. They 
stand and walk with their chests thrown for- 
ward and their stomachs drawn in. The new 
corsets have worked wonders in this direction, 
and, in consequence, we are seeing elderly 
women, whose figures were most unsightly, 
now holding themselves correctly, and looking 
twenty years younger because of it. Robust 
women are so well held in by their corset 
bandages that they are changed almost beyond 
recognition. Straight-front corsets are the only 
ones which will improve figures of this order, 
but those who find them too extravagant can 
improve themselves wonderfully in any corset, 
if they will practice and adopt the withdrawing 
movement of the abdomen. 


HAT NOTES 


This season’s millinery is so fascinatingly 
beautiful that an indifferent or badly trimmed 
hat is exceptional. In such large assemblages 
as church weddings gather together, one may 
study the effects of the leading milliners’ 
models, and see their skill and taste displayed 
in original creations. The shapes in their 
variety were never so numerous, which accounts 
for the lack of repetition and the pleasing 
diversity of crowns and brims. Yellow straws, 
transparent as nets, others overwrought with 
embroidery of fine strawbraids, crin and straw 
combined, and straw woven into lace designs, 
are among the dressy number, and so are the 
all-white crins, sheer as gauze, and bent up so 
smartly. Black tulle and white crin are com- 
bined to perfection in toques. Bunches of 
azaleas, hydrangeas, and rhododendrons are 
most effective as floral garniture. Nothing is 
more in accord than a low, broad-crowned white 
tulle hat if worn with a white lace gown. In 
the same genre, are capelines of white with 
black lace, worn with white mousseline gowns 
inset with black lace, a large pink or yellow 
rose, or a taffeta mousseline bow, for color. 
When all white proves more becoming, an 
ostrich plume, long enough to encircle the 
crown, is exquisite. If the gown is very 
diaphanous, so must the hat be. 


SIMPLY MADE TROUSSEAU 


It is refreshing to find such simplicity hand 
in hand with ultra smartness as was shown by the 
trousseau ordered by a wealthy young bride 
lately. The going-away gown of finest cork- 
screw cloth, in beige brown, was a charming 
example of severe treatment. A design of the 
cloth carried out with stitching alone was the 
trimming used on the skirt, the same motif 
being introduced on the jacket. But words 
fail when it comes to the description of such 
tailor lines and such inimitable fitting. 

Two-piece linen suits of genuine holland, 
one in marine blue, another in the usual gray, 
were also furnished, the gray linen having a 
stitched finish only, but depending on its tailor 
smartness, confidently and exclusively. The 
blue linen suit was relieved by a white flat 
embroidery, otherwise a tailor counterpart of 
the gray. 

For indoor wear a red gown, of great 


. beauty, was built of batiste with renaissance 


lace, dyed to match. The effect was entranc- 
ing in its softness, and in the frou-froutage of the 
skirt, which was long and well equipped with 






























































































plisses of red chiffon, and with plissé ruffles of 
batiste besides. Two-thirds of this skirt was 
of lace insettings, while the bodice carried out 
a lovely lace design with batiste, finely side- 
plaited, filling in the spaces. There were elbow- 
sleeves with lace flounces. The hat was 
black Lamballe, of course, as nothing more 
charming could be devised. A second lace 
and batiste creation of pale écru with cluny in- 
settings, the lace matching exactly, was a gown 
of great charm and distinction. 


WHITE VOILE GOWN 


A bride-elect is having several charming 
gowns designed for her, one exceedingly pretty 
one in a white-lace patterned voile. Its skirt is 
in box-plaits tapering to the waist, and falling 
gracefully without further trimming over a 
white glacé silk skirt. A pompadour silk 
foundation for its bolero, with crossbands of 
white voile laid over, showing the silk between, 
has its décolletage trimmed with a pompadour 
silk bertha-collar. A lace bodice is worn un- 
der, the upper part transparent, and is belted 
in broadly with the same flowered silk drapery. 
There are long sleeves, the upper half of voile, 
the lower of transparent lace. The neckband 
is of lace and narrow black velvet, and there 
is a black velvet bow at the bust. 


TAN CREPE COSTUME 


Smart, too, is a pale-yellow tan crépe de 
Paris for a skirt and sleeves, while a cuirass 
bodice of French taffeta to match, soft and 
glossy, is laid in bias folds over a silk lining, 
which fits three inches below the waist-line, 
where the skirt is gathered on the very edge. 
A narrow tablier front of white silk, shirred 
over with brown mousseline de soie, breaks 
through the front of skirt, and is seen asta vest 
on the bodice. The long sleeves in part 
match the skirt, but really an elbow-sleeve 
effect, because of the taffeta folds, which are 
laid around the upper arm, while below the el- 
bow the plain crépe sleeves have a finish of 
brown chiffon at the wrist. There are two 
lovely separate boleros, one of rose-pink crépe 
meteor, the other of white taffeta. They are 
both modeled alike, and are to be worn with 
mousseline de soie skirts, lacetrimmed. These 
boleros are worn over simple white mousseline 
bodices ; their high draped belts of mousseline 
ending in long sashes, being mounted with a 
rosette directly in the middle of the back. 
These belts and sash ends should be of a paler 
shade than the bolero, when it is of colored 
silk or crépe. If the bolero is all white, and 
the skirt white also, any color may be used for 
belt and sash. 


BOLEROS IN PINK AND IN WHITE 


Here is an exact reproduction of the pink 
bolero. A motif of lace is inset as an em- 
piecement, front and back across the shoul- 
ders, the lower part of this lace design falling 
into the scallops outlined by a narrow, pink 
silk fringe. A few inches lower down, the 
same idea is repeated, but the lace is then a 
single motif, set into the hollow of the scal- 
loped edge, trimmed with fringe as well on the 
edge. The fastening is made under the arm 
and invisibly. There are elbow sleeves, with 
a lace motif at the top, and a plissé, with fringe, 
for finish. The white bolero is inset with yel- 
low chantilly, and trimmed with white fringe. 
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Embroidered white or écru batiste boleros, 
worn over pale-colored silk linings, are charm- 
ing acquisitions with a tucked mull skirt. To 
have the skirts match the jackets is smarter 
still, and most enviable. Cluny and guipure 
bodices, as well as boleros, are adjuncts for the 
summer which few have neglected to secure. 


GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


The bride’s gown at recent smart wedding 
was a chef d’ceuvre of the dressmaker’s art, 
apart from the magnificence of the rare lace 
which adorned it. Never did bridal train 
sweep up the long aisles of a fashionable church 
with such perfection of rhythm in motion, as 
well as artistic grace of line. The ‘veil like- 
wise was arranged with consummate skill. The 
bride is to be congratulated on the choice she 
made among the many noted gownmakers, 
and the grand ton of every gown, coat, wrap, 
etc., comprised in her superb trousseau. 


NoTHING— 4% 


Like pinkie bridesmaids’ gowns. Picture 
leghorns, ti with pink roses, are the 
acme of g ste in the way of bridesmaids’ 
hats. So everyone thought as the maids pre- 
ceded the bride, - Exquisite Louis XV., em- 
broidered batiste, in the palest of écru tints, was 
the fabric chosen, inset with finest of cluny om 
skirts and bodices, and made over rose-pink 
French taffeta. The maids had pretty figures, 
and carried off their gowns and hats in the 
smartest way. 


THERE— 


Were, from a dress point of view, several 
distinct elements represented at this very 
notable wedding. First and foremost came 
the smart dresses, followed by the gorgeous, 
sumptuous, and resplendent ones, with a large 
contingent of dainty prettiness, sweetly fresh 
and alluring, wearing foulards, Lansdowns, and 
veilings, charmingly built. ‘There were fewer 
black paillette gowns worn than at earlier May 
weddings, but a greater number of black and 
white lace combinations than ever before ; in 
fact, they dominated among matrons of all 
ages. 
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New cycling-skirt, for cloth, as well as 
linen or cotton, has a deep yoke top, dipping 
front and back slightly, the bottom of it 
stitched, and a box-plaited flounce attached for 
any given length required. An Eton jacket is 
so shortened in front as to show a white vest 
below, which springs over the top of the skirt 
around the waist, thereby showing its white 
line under this Eton in the back. A white 
linen collar of single linen, hemstitched, and a 
deep one it should be, finishes the neck. 
White hat and white gloves required. 


W HEN— 


Summer heat is at its highest, both white 
and beige linen two-piece suits, tailor-made of 
course, are to be much worn. These short 
coats and Etons should be sent to the cleaners, 
if economic reasons oblige one to give the 
skirts to a laundress, otherwise they will be 
ruined. 
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[Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


WHITE ORGANDIE GOWN FOR $36—LESs ELABO- 


RATE MODES FOR $12—PALE-PINK OR- 


GANDIE TRIMMED WITH BLACK CHAN- 
TILLY, $26. 50-—-MERCERIZED BLUE 
LINEN COSTUME, $16.50 


-—~FETCHING DENIM AND HOLLAND SsUITS— 


CARD AND COTILLON FAVORS IN SILVER— 


TRUNKS AND HAT-BOXES. 


Ow is the time when dainty and effect- 

N ive frocks can be had for little money 

outlay, this week’s sketches show- 
ing some beauties, all at moderate prices. The 
gown with the polka-dotted sailor collar is in a 
pretty shade of blue linen, foulard being used 
for the collar. The Eton plaited jacket and 
skirt are also treated with plaits. Just such a 
frock as this would be serviceable for morning 
wear in the country, or on boarda yacht. Price, 
$20. 

The white mohair gowns are a feature of the 
season. One that is most attractive and made 
like the illustration, can be had for $36. 
There is a grass linen sailor collar, bordered 
with Russian lace ; this makes a pretty contrast 
with the white. The skirt is severely plain. 
Silk buttons and a silk tie are pretty additions. 
Price, $36. Fora filmy frock for warm summer 
afternoon and garden-party wear, nothing could 
be more tempting than a white organdie of fine 
quality, trimmed with deep yellow color inser- 
tions and inlets of lace between fine tucks. 
The skirt is modish with big squares formed 
of insertions, cut out from beneath ; a mode of 
trimming that always adds to the lace- 
like appearance of a frock. Price, $68. The 
bodice is becomingly made with tucks com- 
bined with the lace. 

The sketch of a white organdie frock, striped 
with black ribbon velvet, is an exceptionally 
pretty forenoon or afternoon mid-summer cos- 
tume, and, for the material and work, the 
price asked is reasonable. There is a flounce at 
the bottom, or rather many flounces, and above 
these row after row of narrow velvet ribbon 
make a chic and pretty contrast. The bodice 
has a lattice of the same width ribbon velvet 
for a yoke, and there are other frills and fancies 
added, which take it far out of the ordinary, 
and give it distinction. 

For $26.50 a pale-pink organdie can be 
bought. This is inlet with black curved chan- 
tilly insertions, and a deep flounce, tucked at 
the top, finished below with insertions reaching 
from the knees down, as you see in the sketch. 
Insertions finish the bodice, and at the top of 
the sleeves a cascade of chiffon, edged with black 
lace, gives a becoming width to the shoulders, 
The foundation of this frock is pink lawn. 

For the small sum of $12 the prettiest kind 
of white organdies can be had, made with a 
deep flounce on the skirt, tucked at the bottom 
and edged with a fine, pretty pattern of valen- 
ciennes lace. The bodice is made in same 
style, with tucks and little frills of lace, and, 
when you stop to consider what organdie and 
lace cost, to say nothing of the making, it is a 
wonder that this gown can be offered at so low 
a price. 

Still less expensive is a pale-pink organdie, 
covered with flowers and trimméd with deep 
écru lace. The bodice is as pretty, tucked and 
trimmed with rows of écru lace. Price, only 
$10. Besides pink, almost any color can be 
had in this style. 

A sweet frock is of pale-pink organdie, made 
over a foundation of white satin ; ribbons and 
wee fluted ruffles are used as trimming. Ina 
morning gown, one could not do better than 
invest in a blue mercerized linen for $16.50, the 
style being all that can be desired. The skirt 
is made with inverted plaits, and the coat is cut 
Eton style, with a polka-dotted, broad, sailor 
collar, finished about an inch from the edge 
with a white grosgrain band of ribbon, edged 

at either side with a black silk feather-edge. 
There are loops of linen down the front of the 
Eton, through which a smart scarf is drawn, 
this being finished at the ends with a silk tassel. 


A simple and choice morning gown is of red 
dimity, noticeably smart. 
fine embroidery, put on in medallions. 
$39. 

Heavy brown denim is fashioned into a won- 
derfully smart costume, shown in the sketch. 
The skirt has small plaits on the hips which 
reach far down, and as there is a white stripe 
running through the material it gives a pretty 
effect when tucked. The Eton. is made also 
of tucked material ; the sleeves, being the feature 
of the frock, are cut rather flaring at the elbow 


Price, 


Inside are attached 
sleeves, reaching from the elbow to the wrist, 
made of all-over very sheer embroidery, which 
is caught in a narrow wristband, buttoned with 


and with a turned-up cuff. 


small lace buttons. Price, only $27. 

But to me the prettiest of all is a lizard- 
green linen gown, made with anall tucked bod- 
ice, as you see in the sketch, with quaint straps 
of plain linen, corded with white, both in back 
and front. The sleeves are also tucked and 
finished with bands of linen, with rackstitch- 
ing between—rackstitching is again effective 
about the throat. Through the front straps is 
run a fascinating shade of rose-pink taffeta that 
gives just the needed touch of color. Price of 
all this daintiness, $26.50. 

For $19.50 a pretty brown Holland linen 
can be had trimmed with inlets of white em- 


The trimming is of 





broidery. This is cut with an Eton, trimmed 
with vertical points of narrow and wide inser- 
tions alternating ; the effect is good and the 
gown would be a serviceable one. Pale-blue 
denim, prettily made up with any white braid 
as a trimming, can be bought in a modish cut 
for $22. 

Polka dots remain popular, and all the family 
of soft ribbons are in great demand. With white 
shirt waists and nice piqué skirts, and a few 
prettily made organdies, a young girl, by the ad- 
dition of dainty neck and belt ribbons, can be 








extremely well dressed throughout the summer 
on a very small outlay. 

All parasols are reduced, and a dollar or two 
will get you as pretty a sunshade as you could 
want. Those all white, made of silk, inter- 
cepted with drawn work, are nice, because they 
match every frock, and are suitable for both 
morning and afternoon wear. 

In summer it is better to wear inexpen- 
sive stays, and buy them often. For in- 
stance, for $1.50 you can get corsets measuring 
ten and a half inches long and in sizes from 
eighteen to twenty-four, made of coutil or 
ventilating, that are well cut and made as any- 
one could want, and so cool and comfortable 
that after you have once worn them you will 
find it difficult to go back to the longer ones. 
In more expensive stays a good make, a little 
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higher than the one described, and yet low in 
the bust, is made of French coutil (of white 
or black sateen), is very long-waisted and with 
the much-desired straight front—sizes 18 to 
26. Price, from $3.75 to $5.50. In a 
hand-made corset, thirteen inches long, very 
low in the bust and long over the hips and 
straight front, the kind of corset that holds 
one well in, cost from $3.25 up to $3.50. 
From the practical to the dainty is always a 
pleasant change, now let metell you at once of 
little silver trinkets for cotilion presents or 


card-party favors, such things as you want at 
summer hotels, or in the country generally, 
that are effective and do not cost much. A 
sterling silver case, holding a pyramid of pins, 
useful as well as pretty, can be bought for 95 
cents. A pretty sterling pin tray costs only 
$1.25, while a sterling hair brush, small size, 
can be bought for $2.25, and in large size, 
$3.95. A mirror, with a ring for handle, is 
$6.25. Hat brush, $1.25. Bonnet broom, 
$1.65 ; large clothes brush, $3.75, and comb, 
75 cents. Here is a whole sterling silver dress- 
ing table set of very pretty design for an absurdly 
small outlay of money. Sterling napkin rings 
can be bought for from $1.50 up, and although 
the custom of using them is obsolete, they are 
sometimes good if one boards in summer. 
Glass hairpin bottles, with silver tops three 
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inches high, cost only 65 cents, and glass 
cologne bottles, covered with silver filigree, three 
and a half inches high, cost $1.95 ; larger 
ones are, of course, in proportion. 

Cut glass cream or pin boxes, with silver 
tops, can be bought from 50 cents up to $1. 
Powder boxes of cut glass, with silver tops, 
cost $1.85 to $2.25. Talcum bottles, also 
with silver tops, cost 95 cents. Pincushions 
that are pretty, with their dainty, tinted velvet 
and sterling bottoms, can be had three and one- 
quarter inches in diameter for $2.50; in 
smaller sizes as cheap as $1.25. Shoe horns, 
with sterling silver handles, make good favors 
or presents for men and only costs 45 cents ; 
for the same price a shoe hook, nail file, or 
blotter can be bought. 

Wicker-covered bottles in two-ounce size, are 
good for traveling, or for the many summer ex- 
cursions one makes, and cost only 69 cents ; in 
four-ounce size they can be had for 85 cents, 
and for $1.15 a generous six-ounce bottle is 
procurable. These are far better than silver, 
because if they are lost (as they usually are) it 
makes no difference. All such little articles are 
nice to know about, as they are really necessary 
for many summer diversions. 

At this time of the year, when trunks are 
hauled out after a winter of idleness, they are 
often found very shabby, and more than likely 
a new trunk or bag is necessary, so I have 
looked up some and will write about them, as 
the styles change in such things as much as in 
frocks or, in fact, anything. In the first 
place, I believe in going on the old theory “ if 
you do a thing do it well.’ This is particularly 
apropos when you are buying a trunk. Don’t 
waste your money on cheap ones, they do not 
pay. For $13.50 there is a very strong sub- 
stantial trunk, known as a theatrical trunk, 
that looks as if it would wear forever and, as 
the name denotes, stand any amount of banging 
about. The price I quoted is for a large size, 
and in a thirty-inch trunk the same make and 
finish can be bought for $10. There are two 
sizes between this size and the $13.50 one. 
There is a sturdy, brass-trimmed trunk, with 
heavy bands of leather, solid brass clamp and 
lock, and exceptionally strong strap hinges and 
catches. It has trays that set up, and an extra 
diess tray. Ina torty-inch size, this model can 
be had for $16. If you want a nice trunk that 
is very ample and strong, you could not do better 
than invest in one such as described. 

A long trunk that is made especially for 

women’s frocks, and carries skirts full length, 
that has three dress-trays with web ends for pin- 
ning the gowns tight, to prevent their mussing, 
and centre ties to secure still further, and with 
nine-inch space for a hat in the bottom, costs 
nly $13 for a forty-two-inchtrunk. A hand- 
mely made, full sole-leather bound trunk, of 
French pattern, in a thirty-six-inch size, costs 
$19.50. It presents a good appearance, and 
ooks as though it would wear a long time. In 
trunk known as the Stanley, one can buy six 
lifferent sizes and prices. The thirty-inch costs 
$23 and the forty-inch $33. 
Hat trunks, one of the comforts of the times, 
kan be bought from $9 to $15; these carry the 
Haintiest of hats, without crumpling, to their 
Hestination. These come in three sizes, either 
for four hats with a top tray or six hats. Each 
hat can be pinned to a special cushion, so that 
pne in no way interferes with another. 

Smart sole-leather trunks that through all the 
ears still hold their own and rank best, cost, 
in a thirty-six-inch size, $30, and in smaller $25. 
Those useful, if not ornamental, bags for 
oiled linen can be bought for $2 to $5, and 
eed no word of praise to recommend them. 





ess-suit cases, fitted out with brushes, soap- 
ish, comb, and toothbrush bottle, can be had 
m $12 to $30; they save a man the worry of 
inking of his toilet articles. Fitted Glad- 
ones, of course, hold much more, and very 
hice ones run in price from $15 up to $35. 
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—— Books are selected for review in Vegue 
chiefly with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed te Vogue concern- 
ing the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


ROBERT TOURNAY 


BY WILLIAM SAGE. HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 


COMPANY, 


Revolution. In spite, however, of a 

hackneyed type of novel and the 
hackneyed subject for it, the author has con- 
trived as entertaining a book as though he were 
the first to present an historical romance. 
Upon the hero, whose name is the book’s title, 
devolves, of course, a strenuousness of life that 
would wear out the constitution of a flesh-and- 
blood man in a short time. Robert Tournay, 
however, like all the brave heroes of romance 
and melodrama, is a very god for endurance, 
prowess, bravery, judgment, intelligence, and no- 
bility of character. Second only to him in inven- 
tiveness and bravery is the heroine, Edmé de 
Rochefort, whose powers of endurance are tried to 
the uttermost limit bya succession of alarming ex- 
periences, from the incendiary burning ot her 
ancestral chateau to confinement in the hold of 
a river craft, commanded by a ruffian. Edmé 
also has a superhuman way of extricating herself 
and others from the divers perils that beset her, 
and the reader can but admire the dexterity with 
which the author contrives various manners of 
escape from the intricate “ fixes’’ into which 
he arranges that circumstance shall betray his 
characters. 

Among the lifelike characters which come 
and go in the course of the narrative, none has 
the charm of St. Hilaire, a spendthrift nobleman, 
whose personal magnetism the author very 
cleverly succeeds in making the reader realize. 
The marquis, who is introduced early in the 
narrative, is described as ‘‘ St. Hilaire was the 
eldest of the group, the tallest and the hand- 
somest. When the Marquis de St. Hilaire 
rode his horse he did it with a grace none 
could surpass; when he shot, he hit the 
mark. He had the reputation of being one of 
the most dissipated young noblemen in the 
kingdom. He certainly spent money more 
lavishly than the most prodigal. This reputa- 
tion was at once the envy and admiration of a 
host of young followers; and yet, if asked, no 
one could mention any particular debauchery of 
which he had been guilty. When his com- 
panions, under the excitement of wine, com- 
mitted extravagant follies and excesses, St. Hi- 
laire, although by no means sparing of the wine- 
cup, maintained a certain dignity essentially his 
own. At the gaming-table it was always the 
Marquis de St. Hilaire who played the highest. 
He won a fortune or lost an estate with the 
same calm and outward indifference. On every 
occasion he was the cool, polished gentleman.’’ 


A Gain adventure, and again the French 


St. Hilaire gives a charming breakfast to his 
friends, titled men, and women like himself. 
The talk turns upon the restlessness of the 
French populace, which is then just beginning 
to attract attention. Some of the guests blame 
the writers and drawing-room philosophers for 
the uneasiness of the people, and to this the 
Marquis assents in part. 

‘*These men are doubtless responsible for 
the inflamed state of the public mind,’’ said St. 
Hilaire, again taking up the conversation. 

** Of course they are,’’ agreed the count. 

** And so are Calonne and Brienne,’’ con- 
tinued the marquis. ‘‘ They mismanaged affairs 
during their terms of office.”’ 

Here the philosopher smiled an assent. 

*¢ But the blame rests more heavily upon 
other shoulders than those of scribbling writers 
or corrupt officials,’’ and the Marquis paused to 
look around the table. 

*¢] am all attention,’’ cried the Countess 
d’ Arlincourt, prepared for something amusing. 
‘¢ Upon whom does it rest ?”’ 

** Upon the nobility themselves,’’ answered 
St. Hilaire. 

For a moment thére was silence; then 
came a storm of protests from all sides, only the 
chevalier and the philosopher making no audi- 
ble reply, although the latter said to himself : 

‘¢ You are right, Monsieur le Marquis."’ 
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‘* St. Hilaire is in one of his mad fits,’’ de 
Lacheville exclaimed. 

‘* If it were not for the nobility there would 
be no poetry, no wit,’’ murmured the poet. 

**The nobility is the mainstay of the 
throne, the vitality of the country,”’ said d’ Ar- 
lincourt. 

** Look at me,’’ exclaimed St. Hilaire, ris- 
ing and speaking with an animation he had not 
shown betore. He was a man of twenty-five, 
with a face so handsome that dissipation had 
not been able to mar its beauty. ‘I am a type 
of my class.”’ 

*¢ An honor to it,’” said the poet. 

**Thank you; then you will agree that 
the cap which I put on will fit other heads as 
well. I have wasted two fortunes.”’ 

**St. Hilaire is in one of his remorseful 
moods,’’ whispered de Lacheville in the ear of 
Madame de Rémur. 

*¢]T have spent them in riotous living with 
men like myselt.’’ Here he looked at de 
Lacheville. 

*€I feel deeply honored, my dear Marquis,” 
said the latter, bowing. 

‘© When I wanted more money I knew 
where to get it. ”’ 

** Happy fellow,’ 
with a laugh. 

**I went to the steward who managed my 
estates. I have estates, or rather had them, 
for they are now mortgaged to the last notch, 
in Normandy, Picardy, Auvergne, and Poitou 
—I would say to my steward, ‘I need more 
money.’ 

*©¢ Very well, Monsieur le Marquis, but I 
must put on the screws a little to get it.’ 

*¢¢Put on a dozen if you like, but get me 
the funds.’ 

** «Tt shall be done, Monsieur le Marquis.’ 

“ Again and again I went to him for 
money. He always responded in the same 
manner, but each time the screws had to be 
turned a little tighter. Do you suppose my 
peasants love me for that? No, they hate me 
just as yours hate you, de Lacheville, and yours 
hate you, d’ Arlincourt.’’ De Lacheville laughed, 
and the count lifted up his hand in denial. ‘I 
knew that the day of reckoning would come,”’ 
St. Hilaire went on. ‘‘ Every time I went to 
Monsieur Rignot, my steward, every time he 
put on the screws at my request, I knew it was 
bringing us nearer the final smash.”’ 

**Us!"’ repeated d’Arlincourt, with a 
gesture of impatience. 

** Yes, us,’” said St. Hilaire; ‘* we are all 
in the same boat, but we have all done the same 
thing in a greater or less degree. We shall all 
have to pay the penalty.”’ 

‘*There is where I differ with you, my 
dear Marquis,’’ said the Count d’ Arlincourt; ‘I 
am willing to take what responsibility falls to 
me by right, but I emphatically refuse to pay 
the penalty of your follies.”’ 

*¢ My follies are but those of my class. You 
may have been an exception yourself, d’ Arlin- 
court, but that will not save you.”’ 

*¢ What penalties must we pay? Save him 
from what?’’ demanded the pretty countess, 
looking at St. Hilaire with her large, blue eyes. 

‘From the revolution,’’ was the answer. 
There was a general exclamation of surprise. 

One more picture of St. Hilaire. In the 
course of his adveniurous career, Robert Tour- 
nay finds himself in prison, having been arrested 
and thrust into a cell at night. When Robert 
Tournay opened his eyes next morning, his 
fellow-prisoner was already astir : 

*¢ And without moving, Tournay lay and 
watched him at his toilet. He was most 
partular in this regard. Despite the diminutive 
ewer and hand-basin, his ablutions, were the 
occasion of a great amount of energetic 
scrubbing and rubbing, accompanied by a 
gentle puffing as if he were enjoying the 
luxury of a refreshing bath. After washing, 
he wiped his face and hands carefully on 
a napkin correspondingly small. He pro- 
ceeded with the rest of his toilet in the same 
thorough manner, as leisurely as if he had been 
in the most luxurious dressing-room. A wound 
in his neck, that was not entirely healed, gave 
him some trouble ; but he dressed it carefully, 
and finally hid it entirely from sight by a clean 
white neckerchief, which he took from a little 
packet in a corner of the room near the head of 
his bed. Having adjusted the neckcloth to his 
satisfaction, he put on a well-brushed coat, and, 
sitting carelessly upon the edge of the table— 
the room contained no chair—he began to pol- 


” 


> 


called out de Lacheville, 


ish his nails with a little set of manicure articles 
which were also drawn forth from his small 
treasury of personal effects. 

The light from the slit of a window above 
his head fell on his face. It was thin and hag- 
gard, like that of a man who had undergone a 
severe illness, but, despite this fact, it was an 
attractive face, and the longer Tournay looked 
at it the more it seemed to be familiar to him, 
recalling to his mind some one he had once 
known. 

Suddenly the colonel sprung to his feet. 

**St. Hilaire !’’ he exclaimed aloud, an- 
swering his own mental inquiry. 

St. Hilaire rose from his seat on the table 
and saluted Tournay graciously. 

**T am what is left of St. Hilaire,’’ he re- 
plied lightly. ‘* And you are— For the life 
of me I cannot recall your name at the mo- 
ment. Though I am fully aware that I have 
seen you more than once before this.’ 

** My name is Robert Tournay.”’ 

‘*Of course. I should have remembered 
it. You must pardon my poor memory.’’ Then, 
looking at him closely, he continued: You 
wear the uniform of a colonel. You have won 
distinction, and yet I see you here in prison.”’ 

**It matters not how loyal a soldier or citi- 
zen one may be if one incurs the enmity or sus- 
picion of Robespierre,’’ was the answer. 

** What you say is true, Colonel ‘Tournay,”” 
said St. Hilaire. 

**Do you also owe your arrest to him?’”’ 
asked the colonel. 

**No,’” replied St. Hilaire, resuming his 
former seat. ‘I became involved in a slight 
dispute with some of the gendarmerie about a 
certain question of—of etiquette. The alterca- 
tion became somewhat spirited. They lost their 
tempers. I nearly lost my life. When I re- 
gained consciousness I discovered what remained 
of myself here, and I am recovering as fast as 
could be expected, in view of the rather limited 
amount of fresh air and sunlight in my cham- 
ber.”” 

Tournay thought of the brilliant and dash- 
ing Marquis Raphael de St. Hilaire, as he had 
seen him in his boyhood, and looked with deep 
interest at the figure sitting easily on the edge 
ot the table in apparent contentment, cheerfully 
accepting misfortune with a smile, and parrying 
the arrows of adversity with the best of his wit, 
like the brave and sprightly gentleman he was. 

What later befell the charming gentleman is 
told in many a stirring incident, for he, as well 
as the hero and the heroine, are led on an exces- 
sively active, if not exactly a merry, dance by 
the author. 
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MENU FOR HOT DAY —— SINCE THE 


IDEAL 


MASSES NOW WEAR FLANNELS AND GO IN 


FOR DAILY BATHS, BY WHAT MARK 


SHALL A GENTLEMAN BE DIS- 


CERNED ? 


Have lived long enough in southern climates, 

I to appreciate the value of a hot day; it is 

exhausting, but none the less enjoyable. 
Duck and panama straw hats are not a com- 
bination, which we can favor in the Middle 
and Northern States, where, though the heat be 
overpowering, there may be within an hour a 
difference of ten to twenty degrees in the tem- 
perature. I am devoted to flannels. I became 
a convert to them years ago, in England, and 
my fidelity has never wavered. I am rather 
partial to white flannels, and shirts with faint 
blues, and lavenders, and small black ties. A 
man after thirty can very easily adopt blues and 
grays, but pinks and greens are apt to be fatal. 
In this very warm weather, Meadows brings me 
the very lightest of breakfasts. Tea is less 
heavy than coffee, and the toast is crisp and 
dry. At my luncheon or second breakfast, I 
have become more or less of a vegetarian. 
Meats are not appetizing in very warm weather. 
I have had some Celeste figs sent me from New 
Orleans, and they arrived, strange to say, in 
good condition, in cold storage. It is almost 
impossible to have good figs in the north, and 
those which come from California have no 
taste and are coarse. I had mine peeled, and 
again frozen, and served them as a first course 
with cracked ice and fig leaves placed around 
the dish. It 1s a southern summer refresher, 
and it starts in the luncheon very much 
better than grape fruit. A dainty omelet, a 
delightful ragout, and a salad with fruits of the 
season followed. Very little, you see, but then 
enough when the mercury is wandering in the 
eighties. 

For my dinner, I shall have possibly a strained 
okra gumbo, soft-shell crabs or a fish, broiled 
chicken and green peas, a salad again, and a 
light dessert. I always take a Sauterne for my 
luncheon in summer, and champagne for din- 
ner. I never make any difference for days on 
which I dine alone or when people come to 
dine, unless I am giving a very large dinner. 
Even in my little lodge, I have my servants 
trained as automatons, and Meadows, who here 
is obliged to act the parts of housekeeper and 
steward, understands just what I want. I be- 
lieve in cooling drinks, but there should not be 
much alcohol in them. I eschew whiskies in 
summer, but I fall back on rum. 

There are few better drinks than a long 
seltzer lemonade, very cold, with a dash of 
Jamaica rum. Here you have the poetry of the 
south. The limes or the lemons, the sugar and 
the rum, are all her products, and are intended 
for summer consumption. In the old days, on 
the southern plantations, we were devotees to 
mint juleps, but to-day very few people under- 
stand how to make them. In the north, they 
will invariably bruise the mint, and this imparts 
a bitter taste to the drink. Only the very best 
brandy should be used, and it is difficult to get 
excellent brandy in these days, unless you have 
it in your cellar ; and I should let no one mix a 
mint julep for me (not even the impeccable 
Meadows ), but a negro, and a southern negro 
at that. I miss sometimes the great southern 
dish of gumbo, which is unknown in the north, 
for the mess which is called chicken gumbo 
here is as much like the real stuff as are the 
curries which you obtain in restaurants. There 
is a poetry in a curry, and it can only be made 
by a skilled East Indian. There are sauces to- 
day which only a Frenchman can concoct, and 
there are great juicy mutton chops, and joints, 
and saddles, which can only be found in England. 
There only can you enjoy the beer out of its 
native pewter, and macaroni is only palatable 
in Italy. It is not that we cannot acquire the 
secret of these dishes, but there is something in 
the climate and the environment which lends 
to them much of their charm. 

I do not know why I have so suddenly be- 
come bucolic. I actually dread going to town. 
I am tired of the noise, the hurry, and the clang 
of existence. I am becoming a philosopher and 
a bit of a cynic I fear. Of course, I find in my 
neighbors plenty to criticise ; some of them are 


studies to me. Many of them are very selfish, 
and others are only half-baked, and these are 
the most annoying of all. One of my cants is 
the evil of popular education, and when I look 
back on my own work, I find that I have been 
very guilty in this regard. Why have I cried 
out to the world in behalf of the art of living ? 
What has been the result? To-day, everyone 
is trying to improve his condition, and the re- 
sult is fearful to contemplate. 

The American is never patient enough to 
wait for results. He wants everything to hap- 
pen at once. He puts a nickel in the slot, 
and expects to emerge from the instruction or 
the example seen or given by the machine ab- 








worst slang ot the gutter and of the music-hall, 
it becomes difficult to make the proper distinc- 
tions. The working-class, in its clean but un- 
fashionable Sunday clothes, has disappeared. 
The peasant has long vanished, except from 
remote European localities, and the lower classes 
will become as rare as the Indian or even the 
dodo. 

With the picturesque distinction of the masses 
gone, there will be little of interest in the 
dramatic personages on the stage of life. The 
lower classes will become hopelessly vulgar, and 
will never get beyond the middle estate, and we 
shall miss the sharp contrasts which mean so 
much and which point so good a moral. 


SUMMER MORNING DRESS 


See text—The Well-dressed Man 


solutely perfect. You speak of flannels. Now, 
every cheap shop is advertising them, and all 
men and boys are wearing them. You point out 
the difference it makes for a man to dress well 
and to dress badly, and you find cheap imitations 
on every side. Each tenement advertises hot 
and cold water and porcelain bathtubs, and 
nearly everyone bathes these days ; in a way, it 
is most satisfactory, but in another it is appalling. 
If this goes on, where will be the dividing line ? 
Of course, a gentleman will always see the 
flimsy imitation, and the half-baked will have 
but little influence with him. It is not a mat- 
ter of clothes or money, but of manners. But 
in these days, when it is somewhat of a fad to 
be rude and somewhat of a pose to be up in the 
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I ran into town the other day and looked 
into the shops. I was glad to see that all at- 
tempts to force upon people the incongruous 
colors and startling combinations of some years 
ago have been abandoned. The fashion this 
year is decidedly for quiet and sensible dress. 
Even the colored shirtings are wonderfully sub- 
dued. Among the best shown me at this very 
late season were those in plain blues and laven- 
ders, with thin, dark, vertical stripes of the 
same colors. Black and white also seems a 
favorite combination for shirts, and all the 
cloths, not only shown, but worn—and here 
there is a wide difference—are in subdued shades 
of grays and sober homespuns. At only one 
shop did I catch a glimpse of violent ties, and 









those were in violets. The only liberty in color 
allowed is in hose, and many men have socks 
of reds and greens, and some with vertical] 
white stripes on vivid backgrounds. 

But I am trespassing on others’ prerogatives, 
Iam only one of a number. I am a type, 
I am becoming middle-aged, and I cannot dregs 
as the fashion-writer prescribes generally. Like 
the Prince of Wales, I am falling into embon- 
point, and I must be careful. There is an art 
in having my coats cut so that they shall appear 
loose, when in reality they are snug to the 
figure. There are many subterfuges by which 
a man can disguise the encroachments of age 
and of fat. I agree entirely with Elizabeth in 
the Farringtons—Miss Fowler’s latest clever 
novél—that there are only two things worse 
than fat, ‘‘sin and boiled cabbage.’’ Not 
being as religiously inclined as was Elizabeth, | 
hope I do not shock some people by saying that 
sin, gilded and disguised, may be morally very 
ugly, but it does not always offend the esthetic 
taste. 
does not flagrantly battle with social proprieties, 
and I certainly would rather commit some kind 
of sin—venial, I hope, rather than mortal— 
than indulge in boiled cabbage or permit my 
girth to grow beyond the bounds of what 
would be seemly. But with Miss Fow- 
ler, no doubt, boiled cabbage is a synonym for 
coarseness, and I agree with her. As I advance 
in years, the distaste for the least coarseness in 
anything becomes a trait. I would almost say 
that it has developed into a monomania. One 
finds very much just now to disgust one, as 
there seems to be much vulgarity under the 
veneer of a very thinrefinement. It is not the 
newly rich who sin the most, but those who 
believe themselves secure because they have a 
claim to ancestry. We are in a state of transi- 
tion, and the social fabric is just like a city 
which is being torn up by the erection of new 
buildings, a district in which a new railroad is 
projected and which runs to white paint and 
stucco, and to streets leading nowhere. There 
is so little for us to do, apparently, which we 
have not done, so few countries to see, so few 
experiences to be enjoyed, that we are letting in 
new people who are possibly refreshing to us 
during this revolutionary period. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


PERMISSIBLE TO WALK STREETS IN EVENING 


DRESS, SANS OVERCOAT, IN SUMMER— 


SOME TOO POPULAR FLANNELS — 
FROCK-COAT MAY BE RETIRED 
— FANCY HANDKERCHIEFS 
ON THE HORIZON 


summer months than at any other time of 
the year. Clothes are more simple, fewer 
styles are required, and one may be sure that the 
fashions established in the spring will last 
through till autumn without change. The 
evening suit must not, of course, be put away; 
for it is as necessary at any dance or dinner in 
the country as it is in the city at the hight of 
the season. Indeed, strange as it may seem, 
full evening dress is more frequently worn out of 
the city than in it during the warm months, 
though, after all, when one stops to think that 
it is very largely society which makes dress, and 
that society has abandoned the city, the causes 
of lessened formality in town are apparent. 
Even if one goes to the quietest of country places 
for over one night only, it is safer to take # 
long-tailed coat, a white waistcoat, and a white 
tie, for one can never be sure that he will not 
be needed. In the city, however, there is such 
a lack of formality during July and August that 
on all ordinary occasions a dinner-coat is com 
sidered sufficient for dining at the hotels or ree 
taurants, and many men wear morning clothes 
at their clubs and to the various places of amuse- 
ment. ¥ 
I have seen one or two suits of plain black 
flannel, which, when worn with a starched 
white shirt and without waistcoat, answers very 
well the purpose of a dinner suit. As I think 
I remember having said in some previous aftr 
cle, it is by no means necessary to wear a top 


y is less difficult to dress well during the 





coat, even of the lightest weight, over evening, 







clothes during the summer months. One may 
walk about the streets in a long-tailed coat and 
white waistcoat, or in a dinner-jacket, without 
the slightest fear of looking conspicuous or 
being in bad form. This has become the custom 








1 can readily overlook it, so long as it | 
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n New York, just as it is, I believe, the cus- 
om, or at least a usual thing, for women to go 
but in Washington in light dresses and without 
hats on the warm evenings of spring. 

Some men seem to think it necessary at 
east to carry a light coat when wearing eve- 
ing clothes, and it may be a very prudent 















bit, but on the ground of looks or good style, 
it is unnecessary labor. Weare always likely to 
ve thunder storms or sudden showers in this 
-jimate, when a topcoat is a convenient article, 
ad for the purpose there is nothing better than 
venette rain cloth. It is made of west of 
England cloths in several shades, and looks much 
ike a fine, smooth covert cloth. It is light, 
permits of free ventilation of air, at the 
same time being impervious to water. These 
cravenette coats are made on the raglan type 
ith sloping shoulder seams, vertical slit side 
kets, and narrow turned-back cuffs. They 
may be bought for $25 at all the better clothing 
shops, and are about the most serviceable light 
coat a man can own, because besides being 
waterproof, they look as well in dry weather as 
any covert cloth. 

As the season advances the number of flannel 
wits grows greater, and the stripe becomes more 
common. So common, indeed, are the decided 
tripe materials, that unless one does not mind 





looking exactly like a hundred or two other 
men to be seen every day on the street, it is bet- 
ter to avoid the usual designs. I have seen a 
number of dark flannels with a fine indistinct 
check which struck me as being rather smart, 
and there are some extremely close and indistinct 
striped designs in dark grays which have not 
the look of the cheap suits shown in the win- 
dows of all the less expensive furnishing shops. 
The sack jacket is still cut very short and nearly 
straight in front, with square shoulders and a 
slight spring to the seams, so that the back and 
sides, instead of falling straight from the shoul- 
ders run in a little at the waist. There should 
be the usual side and change pockets, an outside 
breast pocket on the left side, and an inside 
pocket on the right. The sleeves should be cut 
up a slight distance from the cuffs on the out- 
side seams, and the under piece of the slit should 
have these buttons, which button through but- 
tonholes on the upper or overlapping piece. On 
most of the ready-made jackets these sleeve slits 
are only indicated, but the alteration is a simple 
one if there is any material to spare. Flannel 
jackets are usually only half lined, and many of 
mn are made with patched pockets having no 
ps. 

The trousers are cut full at the hips and 
narrow at the bottom, though the lines of the 
leg are straight. Nothing spoils the set and 
the style of a pair of trousers so much as the 
curved lines usually given them by a poor 
taller under the mistaken idea that a scoop in 
at the knee and a curve out over the calf 
make them set better by conforming them to 
the shape of the leg. If these curves are ever 
allowed to get into the trousers in the beginning, 
no amount of pressing or stretching will ever 
take them out again. There are, by the way, 
a number of different devices for stretching 
trousers, but no stretcher is at all necessary if a 
man takes proper care of his clothes, and has 
them pressed occasionally. Perhaps the best 
device for keeping trousers, when not in use, is 
the wooden hanging frame, which allows them 
to hang straight, so that they are kept in shape 
by their own weight. One pair may be hung 
on top of another in the same frame, and in 
this way a dozen pairs will take up but a small 
space of closet-room. 

Dark-blue serge is a light and cool-looking 
material for summer wear, but it seems to be as 
common this year as ever, and one should take 
tare to get a fine quality of cloth and an exceed- 
ingly good cut, so that the difference between 
one’s suit and those sold at from $10 to $15 at 
all the cheap clothing shops may be distinguished 
ata glance. Almost all the cheaper grades of 
ferge have in the beginning, or soon get to have, 





; faded purple look, but the better qualities of a 
very blue may be depended upon to wear well. 
Personally, I prefer a double to a single-breasted 
erge coat, especially if it is to be worn with 
ght flannel trousers. With plain white flannel 

goes extremely well, and has somewhat a 
mggestion of the sea about it, as blue serge and 
vhite flannel are pre-eminently yachting ma- 
ferials. The single-breasted coat, cut very 
much after the fashion of the double-breasted is 

© good style for blue serge. It is cut square 
t the bottom, but instead of overlapping with 


a double row of buttons, the cloth comes to- 
gether, as it does in a single-breasted coat, with 
only one row of four buttons down the front. 
The lapels are broad, like those of a double- 
breasted jacket, and the lapels of the waistcoat, 
which is also single-breasted are slightly broader 
than they are usually made. The coat should 
hang straight from the shoulders, have the 
usual side pockets with flaps, an outside breast 
pocket without flap on the left side, an inside 
breast pocket on the right side, and three but- 
tons on the sleeves, This cut, being compara- 
tively unusual, has much more individuality and 
style than either a single or double-breasted 
jacket of the ordinary kind. 

Now that the season of afternoon receptions 
and formal calls is past, the frock coat is no 
longer a necessary or even a desirable article of 
apparel. Like the winter overcoat, it may be 
put away to await the coming of autumn, and 
then must take its chance of being in accord- 
ance with the requirements of correct fashion. 
It is probable that there will be no very notice- 
able changes, either in.cut or material, so due 
care should be taken to preserve last season’s 
coat from the ravages of moths. One of the 
best methods for keeping insects out of clothes 
is to wrap overcoats in several sheets of ordinary 
newspaper before laying them away. The ink 
of the type seems to be as distasteful to moths 
as camphor balls, while it certainly is much less 
disagreeable in odor. Even at the most formal 
afternoon functions in summer, with the excep- 
tion of weddings, a frock coat is not necessary, 
and, even when made of a light-weight ma- 
terial, it is, at best, rather a warm and uncom- 
fortable garment. The black morning coat, on 
the other hand, would better be kept within 
reach for occasions demanding a little more 
dress than sack suits or lounging clothes, and 
the gray morning-coat suit is always a good- 
looking costume as a change from the usual 
summer day attire. 

I have seen one walking-suit—I shall call it 
such for want of a better name—made of an 
indistinct plaid flannel. It was cut rather 
straight and full in front, and with short tails 
behind, reaching down several inches farther 
than a sack suit, but not as long as the tails of 
a morning coat. ‘The waistcoat was double- 
breasted and the trousers, of course, of the same 
material. There were flap pockets at the sides 
of the coat, set rather high and well back like 
those of a riding-coat, so as to show as much from 
behind as in front, a breast pocket on the lest 
side, and all buttons of bone. Except that it if 
rather unusual to see this style of coat made of 
flannel, the suit had nothing particular to 
recommend it. It might be used as a summer 
riding-coat, perhaps, and, besides being cooler 
than a tweed cloth, looks rather well. 

Now that the warmer weather has begun, 
fancy-colored cloth waistcoats are little worn, 
though for seme months past they have not been 
smart, and have been almost entirely discarded 
by well-dressed men. Every season, or, per- 
haps I should say, every year, has one great fad, 
and the last seems to have been for colored 
waistcoafs. It is to be hoped that it ran its 
course, and that next autumn our eyes will not 
be dazzled by the dreadful combinations dis- 
played in the shop windows. As a light sum- 
mer waistcoat, white duck or linen, plain or 
with a minute spot design in color, is permissi- 
ble, and with dark-colored cloths looks ex- 
tremely well. Such a waistcoat, with a black 
cheviot suit or a serge, and with a dark four-in- 
hand tie, is particularly effective. 

Really, one requires but few things to enable 
one to dress well in summer. One pair of good 
street gloves should last from now till the mid- 
dle of September, for, although they should be 
ever present, they are more usually carried in the 
hands than worn on them. The straw hat is, 
strictly speaking, the only one absolutely neces- 
sary, except when a long-tailed coat is worn. 
For some purposes it may not be so good or so 
comfortable as a broad-brimmed felt or a cap, 
but it is perfectly correct in form for almost 
every game and with nearly every style of sport- 
ing clothes. Low, tan shoes are the only addi- 
tion needed to the winter's stock, and for the 
rest a pair of knickerbockers, a few good-look- 
ing sack suits, a pair or two of extra flannel 
trousers, half a dozen pairs of pretty hose, and 
six or eight madras shirts make up the list of 
necessary attire. Such other clothes as one 
needs—that is, the evening suit, dinner-jacket, 
and morning coat, the starched shirts, and black 
boots, may be carried along from the winter 
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wardrobe. If one’s income will permit, it is, 
of course, a pleasant thing to have a half-lined 
dinner-coat and a morning coat of lighter weight, 
but the average man finds these not at all nec- 


essary. 

We are told that fancy handkerchiefs are 
again the fashion in England, and, though in 
this country they do not seem to be generally 
carried, all the haberdashers, from the most ex- 
pensive down, are keeping a large stock of vari- 
ous designs. Those entirely of color do not 
strike me as being particularly good, but the 
white linens, with borders of color to match the 
different shirts one may own, are pretty with 
morning clothes. I have seen some with ini- 
tials embroidered in the corner to match the 
color of the border, which were especially good 
looking. 

Again, I wish to advise against buying the 
ordinary designs of colored hose which one sees 
in the shops. The ringed and striped designs 
have become hopelessly common, the polka dot 
is little better, and the plaids are not only ugly, 
but entirely out of fashion. I have given es- 
pecial attention to this detail of dress lately, and 
my eyes have convinced me that the man who 
wears plain-colored hose is one out of fifty. 
There are, I believe, only two distinctly smart 
styles of colored hose, namely, those which are 
perfectly plain and those with a clock in white 
or color. Some of the spot designs, other than 
polka dots, at the more expensive haberdashers, 
are algo distinctive. 

The illustration shows correct summer morn- 
ing dress for the city or country. The hat is a 
rough straw, with a dark blue and white silk 
band ; shirt of white madras, with a fine stripe 
of dark blue ; white collar of smart shape, with 
a pointed-end tie of dark-blue silk, embroidered 
with white dots ; plain, gray flannel sack suit ; 
tan leather belt, dark-blue hose of fine lisle 
thread, with embroidered white silk clocks, and 
rather dark tan low shoes. The handker- 
chief may have a narrow blue edge, and the 
gloves should be of tan dog or deerskin. With 
morning clothes, a man may carry a stick or 
not as he likes. How. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


VEILINGS AND LANSDOWN FOR SEASHORE 


vogue as trimming, and most favored 

in taffeta for summer skirts in general 
wear. The flounce is single and deep, and has 
a pinked-out ruching around the bottom, being 
is set upon a fitted top about its own depth. 
All dress silk and lace skirts continue to be in- 
tricate masses of tucking, and shirring, and elab- 
orate lacework. Costly brocades are inset with 
laces as beautifully as if they were the skirts of 
gowns. 

For seashore no more charming dress 
materials than veilings and Lansdowns are to be 
found. Two such pretty ones for evening 
wear, one in white, one in light blue, while a 
third in gray for day wear, have been the choice 
of a girl graduate for her preliminary summer 
début. 


A Ccordion or flat plissés are extremely in 


GRAY VISITING-COSTUME 


The gray visiting-gown has its skirt side- 
plaited all round with rows of stitching, which, 
across the top, form points back and front. 
The lower skirt hangs loose from its lining, 
while the bottom is finished by a rather narrow 
hem. The round bodice, which is also plissé 
to match, opens in a V in front to bust, below 
which pretty little revers of white taffeta, 
flowered in yellows, show like bits of a vest. 
The belt matches this taffeta, and is stitched 
into small folds on the bias. A shoulder collar 
of taffeta is slashed on each side of the shoulders, 
and the ends, which are long enough to reach 
the belt, are caught into a rosette, with two 
short extra ends fringed on the bottom with 
white silk, suggesting a sash fastened on the 
left. These plain sleeves, with the least pos- 
sible top fullness, are very long-wristed. White 
collarband and chemisette. 


EVENING GOWN OF LANSDOWN 


The blue Lansdown has a skirt laid in ten 
plaits, stitched half-way, its front gore narrow 
and plain. Its round bodice has flat-stitched 
plaits also back and front, and is open to bust. 
A rever-collar of pale-blue silk is inset with 





motifs of cluny lace, then it is cut out on the 
edge into points, eight in all, while at the belt 
the ends are trimmed like stoles into straight, 
long, sash ends and fringed. A deep corselet 
belt of the same blue silk is draped to the bodice 
over them. There are long, untrimmed sleeves 
at the top, but finished at the wrist with cluny. 
Besides the white cluny lace cravat, there are a 
high neckband and chemisette of mousseline de 
soie finely dotted. This is the dressing of the 
neck and opening of bodice. 


WHITE VEILING DANCE-GOWN 


The white veiling is altogether a simple and 
charming affair which had been made for gradu- 
ation exercises, and worn on that memorable 
day. Its skirt was laid in small single box- 
plaits, but flowing loose at the bottom, while 
two bands of embroidered mousseline encircled 
the skirt just below the knee. The white 
mousseline bodice, finely plissé, is belted in with 
white English satin ribbon in corselet style. Over 
this white bodice is worn a décolleté bolero In 
the middle of the back, as well as the fronts, 
are insettings of those lace bows which have 
ribbons appliquéd from one to the other, narrow 
satin bébé ribbons. A white satin bertha collar 
is covered with white mousseline embroidery, 
matching that on the skirt. There are long 
sleeves with a transparent top of mousseline, 
lined with chiffon, and wrist finish running up 
on the sleeve of mousseline also. The high 
neckband of mousseline has bits of white satin 
laid on and ruched with bébé ribbon. The 
outlay for these three gowns was moderate, as 
materials are so much reduced in price. But 
prettier ones for a girl just out of school no one 
need wish, 


DRESSING THE WAIST-LINE 


Leather belts in grays, tans, reds, and blacks 
are as much in vogue for certain street dress a¢ 
ever, in spite of the popularity of the new fib- 
bon pulley-belt. Very charming dress belts of 
narrow velvets run through jeweled or gold 
slides, a clasp fastening, and five slides making 
the set, are the latest novelties, and so are those 
having kid straps, bébé ribbon width, passing 
through ornamental slides of colored gold, the 
“new art’’ in goldsntithing. Belt pins are 
to be used as much as ever. Jeweled pins for 
holding together the short hairs at the back of 
the head in shell, gold, and jet are much more 
worn than formerly for the reason, undoubtedly, 
that the variety is greater and the prices loW®r. 
Fancy hatpins are always to the fore in every 
conceivable design. Neck chains and purse 
chains, girdles and bracelets, with charming 
veil brooches, neckband brooches, cravat pins, 
sets of jeweled lace pins, without which io” 
woman considers it possible to dress herself with 
any degree of smartness upon different occasions. 
These form the little jewels of daily use so 
much talked about, and of French origin. 


PRINT PETTICOATS 


Pretty, striped cotton prints are now made up 
into summer petticoats with ruffles on the bias 
for bottom trimming. The blues, mauves, 
and black and white variety are a success. 
White cottons, cambrics, nainsooks, etc., are to 
be to the fore in the petticoat line this season. 
Nothing can equal the spotless freshness of such 
skirts. In point of extravagance, some of them 
fully equal and sometimes outdo silk and lace 
affairs without considering the bills for launder- 
ing. But the ready-made kind offer a large 
margin in the way of prices, to suit all purses. 
Scotch flannels are made up into short under- 
petticoats very prettily, pinks and blues espe- 
cially. The yoke should be of pillow-case linen, 
and cut as deep as possible. A ruffle on the 
bottom, scalloped with white linen floss is a very 
neat finish, one that wears well; whereas 
torchon lace, though a desirable trimming, has 
a way of cutting out into fringe very speedily. 


HOSIERY 


Hose for summer wear in lisle thread is made 
to match nearly all the middle tones of foulards 
and veilings in good blues, grays, browns, and 
tans, with an open-work mesh as far as the calf 
of the leg. These dress the foot very neatly 
when ties are worn. The plain colors are to 
be preferred to fancy designs, though many of 
these colors are dotted or striped with white 
silk. The plain ones are less expensive and the 
prettier. 



































































































VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 68, 14 JUNE, 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. The patterns are in one size 

only—imedium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


3 Yee pattern for this week is for a fancy 

circular cape of biscuit-colored cloth, 
trimmed with stitched bands, orna- 
mented with dull-silver buttons. Ecru insertion 
and écru plaited chiffon over white chiffon 
double ruffles, each finished with a ruche of the 
same. High collar made of cloth lined with 
white satin, covered with ruches of white 
chiffon. Lining of white chiffon. This cape 
may be made in a variety of pretty materials 
and color combinations. For example, take 
white cloth, edged with lace matching the in- 
sertion, and lined with white, or it may be 
made of black cloth, guipure over white, and 
trimmed with black lace over white, lined with 
white. Another combination could be tan 
cloth guipure over light-blue taffeta, ruffles of 
lue chiffon, plaited. When using cloth guipure, 
the straps are omitted. Embroidered taffeta, 
brocade, jetted lace over silk, and various cloths 
are suitable materials for this cape. 


LINEN GOWNS 


Mong the most useful gowns for present 

A wear are those of linen, both in colors 
and white. White is rather the most 
economical, as it launders so well, but of course 
it soils more quickly also.. A pretty model in 
butcher’s linen is'made with a plain skirt opening 
on the left side in front under a stitched band, 
three inches wide, which continues down to 
the bottom of the skirt and all around the lower 
edge. The back trains slightly at the bottom, 
and the top is finished with inverted plaits, 
stitched down four inches from the top. The 
bodice is plain in the back, has small shirt 
sleeves with cuff of heavy lace. Loose front 
fastened on the left side with a stitched band. 
Transparent yoke of heavy lace. Collar band 
stitched, or of ribbon with belt to match. The 
whole gown is unlined. Another good model 
is made of fine, white linen, with a three-piece 
skirt inset with three rows of écru insertion. 
Bodice laid in tucks running around, and alter- 
nated with rows of insertion like that on the 
skirt. Sleeves with tucked tops. Soft cuffs 
inset with lace. Still another model is of white 
linen lawn, made with a perfectly plain tucked 
skirt, fitting the hips closely, the tucks being 
sewn down to within eight inches of the bot- 
tom. Bodice and sleeves tucked to match. 
Bolero jacket, collar, and sleeve epaulets of Irish 
crochet lace fastened in front with three bows of 
biack velvet, caught in the centre with small 
ornamental buttons or slides. Narrow belt of 
black velvet, also finished with a bow and but- 
ton. A novel gown of blue linen is fashioned 
with a circular skirt, trimmed above a four-inch 
facing with stitched bands of white linen, forming 
half diamonds, the upper points being crossed 
and finished with a cluster of three small pearl 
buttons; gilt buttons may be used, if preferred. 
The bodice is made in an Eton with three 
collars, one of white linen, stitched, the next 
of blue linen, and the upper one of heavy lace. 
The two lower collars are trimmed with stitched 
bands, set on plain. The fronts of the Eton are 
trimmed with the stitched bands set on, like 
those on the skirt, with little buttons finishing 
the points. The sleeve flares below the elbow, 
and is finished with stitched bands ; below this 
sleeve the full sleeve of the blouse, which is 
worn with this suit, shows. The blouse is of 
fine white lawn with full tucked front, and 
bishop sleeves, finished with a band of lace, like 
the collar on the Eton. Collar of blouse of 
tucked lawn, with narrow turnover collar of 
lace. Belt of stitched linen. This gown is 


also effective in écru or pink linen. As we 
have said before in this column, skirts and 
shirts, or blouses, will be made of the same 
material this summer, and for the seashore, on 
young girls nothing is prettier or more becom- 








ing for the morning than the sailor blouse, 
made exactly like those worn by small boys. 
Blue duck, made in this way, is useful. The 
skirt should be five-gored with inverted plait 
back, finished at the bottom with a deep hem, 
and stitched twice around above the hem, each 
row of stitching a half inch apart. The blouse 
is made with a sailor collar of the material, 
fastened to the blouse, and over this an extra 
collar of white linen. Dicky of white linen or 
flannel, with a two-inch collar band. Tie of 
black silk, lanyard of white cotton. Belt of 
blue linen stitched. In Vogue ot 13 July, 1899, 
was published a pattern of this blouse, which is 
still good style this season, as the cut of a 
sailor blouse is always the same. The bottom 


of the sleeve is tucked. A watermelon-pink 
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FOR THE HOSTESS 


Cattorep Fisu.—Shred any boiled fish 
S that may have been left over, being care- 
ful to take out the small bones and 
pieces of skin. Mix with cream sauce, made 
by melting two dessertspoonfuls of butter, and 
adding three of flour while melting, and enough 
milk to make the desired quantity of sauce. 
Flavor with a tablespoonful of grated parmesan 
cheese, salt and pepper. _ Fill scallop shells with 
the mixture, sprinkle with fine bread or cracker 
crumbs, and bake for ten minutes, or until 
brown. 


Curriep Veat!—Boil a piece of lean veal 
until tender, cut it in small pieces, and mix 
with the curry sauce. 


Fry a chopped shallot 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 68, FANCY CAPE 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 68 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


linen gown, which was effective, was made 
with a three-piece skirt, trimmed with three 
stitched bands, which ran up either side of the 
front gore, and around the bottom of the 
skirt about six inches from the bottom ; 
the bands instead, of being turned at the 


corner, are run straight, and the others 
going around the bottom, interlaced and 
finished ina point. The bands are briar-stitched 


their entire width with white cotton, and in the 
squares tormed by the interlaced bands are spider 
webs, also made of white cotton. The bodice 
is trimmed in the same way with stitched bands 
interlaced, the bands being a little narrower 
than those on the skirt. They are interlaced 
at the top and bottom of the waist, where the 
spider webs are made like those on the skirt. 
In the back the bands run straight across, but 
not up and down. The blouse fastens down 
the front with a stitched band and small pearl 
buttons. Collar and cuffs made of very narrow 
bands, crossed to form squares, and filled in 
with spider webs. Belt to match, or made 
like the collar and cuffs. 
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in butter till a rich brown, add a little flour and 
the same quantity of curry powder, moisten 
with a little brown stock, and add salt to taste ; 
after boiling up the sauce let it simmer for 
three-quarters of an hour. Strain, and when 
cold, stir into it the veal and reheat slowly ; 
:dd a little lemon juice, and serve with a border 
of boiled rice. 


Cuicken Sovp.— Take the remains of a 
roast chicken, break the bones small, and put 
in a saucepan with one and a quarter pints of 
water, a little parsley, a small piece of bacon, an 
onion, a carrot, salt and pepper to taste. Let it 
all boil up, then add a slice of bread, and let 
simmer for three hours. Lift out the vegetables 
and bonés, and rub the meat, bread, etc., 
through a fine sieve. Pour this purée into a 
saucepan, reheat, add more seasoning if neces- 
sary, and the beaten yolk of an egg just before 
serving, after it had been taken from the fire. 
Serve with small croutons of fried bread. If a 
larger quantity of soup is required, double this 
recipe. 








AsPARAGUS AND SCRAMBLED EGGs.—Take 
six eggs, break into a bowl, beat slightly, ang 
pour into a pan in which there is a little milk, 
just enough to keep the eggs from sticking to the 
pan. When the eggs are about half cooke; 
add the tips of a bunch of asparagus which hy 
been previously boiled in salted water untij 
tender. The tips should be cut in small pieces, 
After adding them to the eggs, stir all togethe 
until cooked. Serve on a hot platter, garnishe 
with three-cornered toasts. 















REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pa. 

R terns published should send in the 

requests promptly. The pattern the 

is in most general demand will be publishej 

in preference to others. Up to this date th 
patterns published are: 


No. 1 Louis XV. Jacket. 
No, 2 Golf Cape. 
No. 3 Appliqué Design. 
No. 4 Drop Skirt. 
No. § Blouse Silk Waist. 
No. 6 Lace Guimpe. . 
No. 7 Breakfast Jacket. 
No. 8 Shirt Waist. 
No. g Cloth Jacket. 
No. 10 Golf Skirt. 
No. 11 Light Summer Skirt. 
No. 12 Light Summer Bodice of No, 11. 
No. 13 Bathing Suit. 
No. 14 Three Stock Collars. 
No. 15 Little Boy's Frock. 
No. 16 Little Girl's Dress. 
No. 17 Eton Jacket. 
No. 18 Fancy Shirt Waist. 
19 Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
No. 20 Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
No, 21 Three Corset Covers. 
No. 22 Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce. 
No. 23 Dust Coat. 
No. 24 Tunic, 
No. 25 Fancy Wrap. 
No. 26 Lace Coat. 
No. 27 Chemise and Drawers. 
No, 28 Night Gown. 
No. 29 Dressing Gown. 
No, 30 Combination Chemise and Skirt. 
No, 31 Plain Tailor Skirt. 
No. 32 Eton Coat. 
No. 33 Child's Coat. 
No. 34 Shirt Waist. 
No. 35 Opera Coat. 
No. 36 Silk Waist. 
No. 37 Princess Evening Gown. 
No, 38 Girl’s Coat. 
No. 39 Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
No. 40 Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
No. 41 Evening Cape. 
No. 42 Short Jacket. 
No. 43 Box Plaited Skirt. 
No. 44 Fancy Silk Bodice. 
No. 45 Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
No. 46 Dressing Sacque. 
No. 47 Plain Shirt Waist. 
No. 48 Three Sleeves. 
No. 49 Bed Jacket. 
No. 50 Fancy Wash Waist. 
No. 51 Yoke Night Gown. 
No. 52 Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
No. 53 Waist of No. 52. 
No. 54 Box Plaited Shirt. 
No. 55 Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
No. 56 Little Boy's Russian Suit. 
No. 57 Tucked Silk Eton. 
No. 58 Short Skirt. 
No. §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 
No. 60 Jacket to be worn with No. §9. 
No. 61 Faacy Lace Bolero. 
No. 62 Tucked Circular Skirt. 
No. 63 Plain Tailor Shirt. 
No. 64 Collarless Eton. 
No. 65 Girl’s Wash Frock. 
No. 66 Bathing Suit. 
No. 67 Circular Skirt with tucked flounce. 
No. 68 Fancy Cape. 





THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 


No. 69 Kimona Dressing Sacque. 





VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocuz, 3 West 29TH Strezt, 
New York. 


E/Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 





Vogue Pattern No.............. pocse 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 3 





This coupon must be filled in and mailed te 





Vegue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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(Centinued from page iii) 


cream valenciennes lace at close intervals. 
Heading the flounce is a garniture of ivy leaves, 
coming almost to the waist-lines at front-gore 
seam. The waist is tucked and trimmed with 
frills of valenciennes, and has quite a little ftull- 
ness in front, which droops slightly over the 
emerald-green panne velvet girdle. A drapery 
of mousseline de soie ends in fans at arm ; 
straps of pearls, caught with ornaments of bril- 
liants, go over the shoulders ; ivy leaves trim 
corsage and form sleevebands around arms. 


Upper Ricut.—Foulard frock of sage green, 
figured with small, black dots. The foulard 
drop-skirt is circular and in small box-plaits at 
waist. These are caught underneath on a 
narrow elastic at three intervals, the last being 
just above knee, which keeps them from get- 
ting out of place. Narrow, black velvet ribbon 
festoons, fastened with small bows, trim the 
skirt. The waist is plaited and held in place 
by narrow velvet straps. A yoke of creamy 
mousseline de soie is finely tucked, stock of 
same. A deepcollarof cream Irish point, over 
white taffeta, reaches over the top of the 
sleeves. The upper part of the sleeve is draped 
round the tight-fitting lining and, beginning in 
a deep point above elbow, the Irish point is 
used for the lower part, ending in point over 
hand. A hat of shirred black tulle has black 
panne velvet bows under brim at left side and 
masses of mignonette as trimming. 


Lower Ricut.—Frock of pink mousseline 
over taffeta. The pale-pink taffeta slip is fin- 
ished with a narrow lace-edged ruche of the 
mousseline. The drop-skirt of mousseline is 
circular, with a circular flounce, set on at the 
upper row of lace insertion. The second row | 
of this insertion, which is a creamy Mechlin is | 
half way down the flounce. 

The waist is quite full, coming from the 
shirred yoke, and droops slightly over the wide 
girdle of black panne velvet. Starting from 
right shoulder and ending under black panne 
velvet bowknot is a band of the Mechlin inser- 
tion. Shirred caps are at top of the plain close- 
fitting sleeves, which end in pointed cuffs of 
Mechlin over the wrists. Hat of pink tuscan 
straw, with bow of black panne velvet on brim, 
a jet ornament in front. Twist of black tulle 
around crown, with black lace and jet roses and 
foliage. 
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BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Costume of 
royal-blue poplin, over taffeta. Three-piece 
taffeta foundation, in same shade of blue, fin- 
ished with an accordion-plaited ruffle. This 
gown fastens on right side. The drop-skirt of 
poplin has triple bias folds of black liberty satin 
around hem. Above this is a wavy cluny ap- 
pliqué in a deep shade of butter-color, over 
ivory-white taffeta. An edge of this shows 
from under seam down right side of front 
breadth. Narrow, bias straps of black liberty 
satin, graduating in length, trim skirt around 
hips, being an apparent continuation of a simi- 
lar trimming on waist. A slightly wider fold 
is stitched down tront of skirt. The waist is 
close fitting. The deep collar, pointed cuffs, 
and revers are of the white taffeta, with cluny 
insertionappliquéd ; triple bias folds of the black 
satin finish edges. The narrow girdle is also of 
this. Stock collar and inner vest of the taf- 
feta and cluny, that on the collar being the 
narrowest edge that comes. Hat of alternate 
rows of butter-color mohair, lace braid, and 
quilled white mousseline de soie, trimmed with 
natural colored wallflowers, tulle rosettes, and 
a twist of sage-green velvet at left. 


Seconp Ficure.—Yachting costume of 
white linen duck. The skirt is in three pieces, 


The circular taffeta foundation has a circular 
flounce. A drop-skirt of white mousseline de 
soie is cut by the same model; both skirts being 
finished with a tiny lace-edged ruche on hem 
of flounces. The front of this model is of 
sheer creamy batiste, tucked in front to ten 
inches below waist-line. A flounce of em- 
broidered batiste, with lace insertions, has a 
shirred lace-edged heading. The crépe de chine 
princesse back is tucked on the bias, the tucks 
meeting in points at back seam. A Spanish 
flounce at bottom has three tucks on hem and 
at heading. A rever of violet liberty satin 
starts at corsage and continues to hem, being 
strapped at intervals with black velvet ribbon, 
ending under rhinestone buttons, The wide 
collar is also ot the liberty satin, with appliqués 
of the creamy batiste and lace. Similar ap- 
pliqués trim the sleeves and are used above the 
last group of tucks at corsage. Tucked collar 
of batiste, with rows of narrow velvet ribbon. 
Rhinestone buckles and three pointed velvet 
straps at corsage. Narrow velvet girdle, giving 
waist-line. Small buckle in front. Lower part 
of sleeves of tucked chiffon, with batiste and 
lace cuffs. Hat of shirred tulle, with yellow 
roses and orchids. 
MIDDLE PAGE 


BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Toilette of 
pearl-gray crépe de chine over same color 
taffeta. A circular foundation of soft-finish 
taffeta has a deep accordion-plaited ruffle with 
ruche on edge. The drop skirt of accordion- 
plaited crépe de chine has graduated black chan- 


(Continued on page vi) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RAILROAD PFRstiNpUcTED 


TOURS 
To the NORTH 


July 21 to August 4, and August 11 to 
August 25. 1900 


RATE, $12 


GETTYSBURG, 
LURAY, and 
WASHINGTON 


September 15 to 19. 1900 
$25.00 from NEW YORK. 
$22.00 from PHILA. 














Including all neces- 
sary expenses 





RATE, 
To the SOUTH 


October 9 to 17. 1900 
RATE $65.00 from NEW YORK. 
5 863.00 from PHILA. 











For detailed iti ries and full inf: tion apply 
to Ticket its; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York; 4 Court St., Brooklyn; 789 Broad St. 
Newark, N. J., or address Geo, W. Boyd, Ass’t Gen’! 
Pass. Agent, Philadelphia. 


J. B. HUTCHINSON J. BR. WOOD 
General Manager Gen’! Pass. Agent 











There’s Many a Slip 


This Aguinaldo’s hard to 
hold 
He’s always on the 
jump. 
The reason why is briefly 
told: 
He will not 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook ana Eye. 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. 




















| VOGUE PUBLISHES MORE SMART 
FASHIONS THAN ANY OTHER 
| PERIODICAL. 
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with inverted box-plait at back and front. The | 
tastening is at back, Bands of blue linen trim | 
skirt, ending at edges of the plaits in front. The 

waist is close fitting, with straps of blue linen | 
stitched across vest front. A bolero coat of | 
the white linen has a wide border of blue linen, | 
on which are rows of silver buttons. A sailor | 
collar of white duck turns over the one of blue; | 
cuffs are of blue linen. The braiding on edges | 
and designs in corner is of the finest blue linen 

cord. Stock has band at top of blue linen and 

rows of cord below. Tie of white piqué, | 
knotted sailor scarf of blue liberty satin. The 

sailor hat has a foulard scarf twisted around | 
crown, forming rosettes and ends at side. 


Tuirp Ficure.—Princesse model in pastel | 
heliotrope crépe de chine over white taffeta. | 


It tells pe how and where 
to play and rest and enjoy the Sum- 
mer as much as do the children. It 


tells you of a country where age re- 
turns to youth again and incidentally 
speaks of the most perfect train ser- 
vice in the world. . 

The book will be sent free for four 
cents in stamps, enough to pay post- 
age. 


Address Geo. H, Heafford, 
General Passenger Agent 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 
Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO. 
J. H. HILAND, Traffic Manager. 





| At all leading druggists. 
| West 34th St., N. Y. 





LOOK ABOVE 

THE HARLEM RIVER 
FOR A 

SUBURBAN HOME. 











No. 4 of the New York Central’s 
‘* Four-Track Series ’’ contains much 
valuable information on this subject, 
including an excellent map of this 
region. Sent free, postpaid, on re- 
ceipt of a postage stamp, by George 
H. Daniels, G. P. A., Grand Central 
Station, New York. 
Madame Carlier (2? cgsnt dientete, 


| _—_— and will deem it a great honor 


\ ¢ 16, rue de la Paix, PARIS 
\ FF " Branches at 
SS Nice and Monte Carlo 


| . Rs to receive their visit during the 
/ y sre Exposition of 1900, 
/ ce at 
( 23 ees Modes -— Millinery 
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Purveyor to Foreign Courts 


Hygeia Obesity Tea is a marvellously successful 
remedy for surplus fat. Used for many years in the 
private practice of Drs, Emmet and Helen Dens- 
more, specialists in obesity and chronic diseases, 
| many of whose patients were members of prominent 
New York families. Reduces the weight naturally 
and scientifically with positive benefitto the health. 
Trial package, with interesting circulars, 10 cents. 
Hygeia Mfg. Co., 18 
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Co!umbia/ 
Bevel-Geer 
Chainless 
Is Apparent. 
Rew Medeis | 
$75 ia 
|Columbia Bicycles |. 
HOME OFFICE, ’ ; 
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Crescent Bicycles 


Bevel-Gear Chainless, - $50, $60 
Chain Models, - $25, $26, $30, $35 


Perfect confidence is the foundation of pleas- 
ure riding. Every one can ride a CRESCENT 
at this year’s prices. 


Catalogue Free 


THE CRESCENT BICYCLE 


go1 Wells Street, - ~~ Chicago, lil. 
36 Warren Street, - - «= New York 



























RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must ac- 
company letters to Vogue. 
2) When so requested by the correspendent, 
her name, initials, nor address will be published, 
— a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
tify the reply. 
(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 
Emergency questions answered by mail before 
ication when $1.00 is sent with the question. 
(5) Confidential questions answered by mail are 
mot published when $2.00 are sent with the ques- 
tion. All questions not complying with this rule 
are subject to publication. 


1517. Summer Outfit for City Wear 
—Short Skirts—Lamballe Hat. To 
M. L.—1. Please suggest necessary outfit for 
sammer wear in Chicago for one who is occu- 
pied most of the day in town. 

2. Are four-inch-from-the-ground skirts, of 
double-faced material, worn now on the street ? 

3- Is it ever correct to appear without 

? 

4. Please describe a Lamballe hat, and state 

with what style gown it should be worn. 


1. For business wear advise having a coat and 
skirt of fine mohair, which is cool and sheds 
the dust. Gray and dark blue are suitable 
colors. The skirt may be five-gored, or be 
three-piece with strapped seams, and trimmed 
with stitched bands, the back being tucked or 
let in an inverted plait. The jacket to be Eton, 
cut collarless, like pattern No. 64, published 
17 May, which is a good model. Have several 
shirts of different weights and materials for wear 
with this suit. A skirt and shirt of khaki 
would also be suitable. This to be worn witha 
belt of the same, a linen collar, and a white 
butterfly tie. If you do not care to wear shirts, 
the best gown material to have is foulard, India 
silk, or foulard batiste, in dark blue. A simple 
model with tucked skirt and bolero bodice, 
trimmed with a little good lace or batiste em- 
broidery, is the best. For stormy days wear a 
shirt and short walking-skirt ; if the weather is 
cool wear a jacket to match or a covert coat. 
Light gowns are often worn on the street dur- 
ing the summer in large cities, therefore, for 
another costume, advise a light tan barege made 
after a becoming model. For the evening at 
home you can ‘wear the same kind of gowns as 
you would if in the country—organdies, mus- 
lins, etc. It is difficult to give you a complete 
autfit, not knowing what you have at present, 
or for “what occasions you wish your gowns. 
‘The summer outfit published on pattern page of 
Vogue for 29 March, may aid you, the sugges- 
tions, of course, to be modified to meet your re- 
quirements and age. ‘Three hats are usually 
enough, a sailor, a simple trimmed hat, and a 
more elaborate black one, to wear with various 


2. Yes. Short skirts of double-faced ma- 
terial are worn to a great extent on the street 
this year, especially on rainy days. The length 
should be about four inches from the ground. 

3- Gloves are always worn on the street by 
well-dressed women. 

4- A Lamballe hat is of the Louis XVI. 
order, and has a wide brim with low crown, the 
brim arching up on the left side. These hats 
are only suitable for carriage wear, with an 
elaborate gown, or for garden parties. A pretty 
way to trim one is to have a lovely cluster of 
roses, partly in front, and a trail of buds and 
faliage, in plenty, encircling the crown, a little 
more than half way on the left side. A smart 
bow of black, wired velvet should be posed on 
the right side, rather close to the large roses in 
front, and the space between the end of half 
wreath and bow left without trimming. 


1518. Model for Tan Grenadine 
Gown. To Freda.—I have material like 
inclosed sample, and it does not seem to me 
suitable for the plaitings that appear on many of 
the models published by Vogue. I desire to 
wear the gown at afternoon and informal even- 
ing entertainments. It is to be made by home 
dressmaker, so cannot be elaborate. I am tall ; 
large hips; medium stout figure. Please 
Suggest one or more modes. Do you advise 
fancy undersleeves? Would lavender be a 
modish combination in the way of panne velvet 
and chiffon? Should the gown be lined with a 
contrasting color ? 

A good model for your gown fabric, which, 


as you say, cannot be tucked, would be to make 
the skirt in three-piece style, that is, with a 
gored front, circular sides, and inverted 
plaits at the back. Line the gown with the 
same color in taffeta silk ; no other lining is 
possible, as your material is too transparent to 
use a cotton lining. Trim the skirt with three 
rows of inch wide velvet ribbon, running it 
around the bottom of the skirt, and up the 
seams of the front gore. Put one row on the 
seam and one on either side. If preferred, the 
ribbon can be interlaced at the bottom of the 
skirt in front, each row of ribbon being finished 
in a point, and trimmed with a small fancy 
button. The bodice, make with a plain back, 
and a full front of finely tucked violet chiffon. 
Have bolero jackets of the material, trimmed 
with rows of black velvet, like that on the skirt. 
The collar and belt to be of stitched panne velvet 
in violet. Have long sleeves with cuffs trim- 
med in rows of velvet. Another model, suitable 
for your material, has a circular skirt, trimmed 
with three bands of stitched taffeta of the same 
shade. The bands should be stitched first, and 
then put on the skirt by hand, as your material 
could not be stitched by machine. The bodice 
is made with a plain back, trimmed with narrow 
bands of stitched taffeta, which run from the 
shoulders, and meet in a point at the waist-line. 
The fronts of the bodice are trimmed in the 
same way, the V formed by the bands being 
filled in with fine batiste embroidery. The 
edges of the front may be piped with light-blue 
taffeta or velvet. The collar to be of blue to 
match, and belt of stitched taffeta. 


1519. To T. K. 
Rule 1. 


Anonymous, —See 


1520. Model for Flowered Or- 
gandie. To Muslin.— Please give me an 
idea of a pretty way to make an organdie muslin, 
what style skirt, etc.? 


The flowered organdie, a sample of which you 
inclose, would look well made after patterns 53 
and 67. The skirt No. 67, published on 7 
June, is a two-piece circular one, with a tucked 
flounce. The flounce would be prettier inset 
with two rows of insertion, also two rows above 
the flounce. The bodice, make after No. 53, 
with a tucked yoke of the organdie, or of white 
batiste and insertion, matching that on the skirt. 
The insertion in the sleeves may be omitted, 
the sleeves made elbow length and finished with 
a tucked ruffle, trimmed with insertion and 
edged with lace. Bodice could be plaited. Have 
a folded fichu of the flowered organdie knotted 
in front, and trimmed with lace. Collar and 
belt could be of pink panne velvet or of tucked 
satin, the shade of the roses. The sleeves and 
yoke may be unlined. The gown gould be 
made over fine white batiste, the bottom of the 
underskirt to be finished with a plaited flounce 
of muslin the depth of the flounce on the dress 
skirt. It would be prettier to line the gown 
with white rather than pink, as the former 
would show off the figure in the organdie 
better. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 


(Continued from page v) 


tilly lace points inserted at intervals on skirt, 
and a close-fitting yoke of these points inverted. 
The bodice of the accordion-plaited crépe de 
chine is held in place from waist-line to corsage 
by the chantilly points. Narrow girdle of 
marigold panne velvet, which is also used on 
edge of collar, peeping from under a barb tie of 
black chantilly lace. Hat of gray Tuscan straw, 
with large bow of gray mousseline de soie, 
edged with stitched band of gray taffeta. Cluster 
of natural-colored wallflowers under brim at 
left side. Parasol of tucked gray taffeta, with 
chantilly appliqué border. 


Seconp Ficure.—Long cloak with inner 
ripple flounce, of lightest weight beige cloth, 
lined throughout with cream-white satin. A 
deep accordion-plaited frill of cream chiffon, 
edged with a tiny ruche, shows between the 
revers and continues down the front. Fastenings 
at collar are of cut steel. Trimming this gar- 
ment is an appliquéd design in white silk cut 
work. The sleeves are loose and bell-shaped at 
wrist. Large poke hat of white straw, trimmed 
with pink and black mousseline de soie, taffeta 
edged. 


Tuirp Ficure.—White chiffon bodice, with 
tucked bolero and sleeves of ivory-white taffeta. 


A broad banding of cluny and batiste insertion, 
in a deep shade of butter color, finishes the 
bolero, and is appliquéd, on sleeves at wrist. 
Girdle and collar of black panne velvet. Large 
bow, with leng ends at corsage, of ivory-white 
taffeta ribbon. The chiffon showing between 
bolero and belt is accordion-plaited. Hat worn 
with this has a rolled brim of lace straw braid 
over white tulle. A large lace bow, edged with 
a stitched band of pale-blue taffeta, trims 
the front; the ends covering the crown are 
caught on left side with a black velvet knot, 
with ends held by a rhinestone ornament. 


Fourtu Ficure.—Gown in dull-red satin 
foulard, figured with black dots. A circular 
foundation of same color soft-finished taffeta 
is finished with two narrow dust-frills. The 
foulard drop skirt is circular, and finished at 
bottom with a band of white satin, edged on 
either side with narrow black velvet ribbon. 
The bodice simulates an Eton coat, opening 
over a front of creamy Lierre lace over white 
taffeta. The bishop sleeves, trom elbow, and 
stock collar are also of this lace. The deep 
collar, the cuffs on both parts of the sleeves, 
and trimming on other parts of bodice, are of 
the white satin, with narrowest black velvet 
ribbon strappings. Cut-jet buttons trim the 
front. Narrow girdle of black velvet. Hat of 
black mousseline de soie in tiny folds, Trim- 
mings of black, jet-tipped feather pompons, and 
white mousseline rosettes. 


Firtn Ficure.—Gown of pale-pink embroi- 
dered batiste over a soft-finish pink taffeta. The 
taffeta foundation is circular, with a Spanish 
flounce edged with aruche. The batiste em- 
broidered flounces are placed on a drop skirt of 
pink mousseline. The embroidery is in pastel 
pinks and cream white, with lace insertions of 
cluny. The bodice is simply made of plain, 
pink batiste, with a band of embroidered batiste 
outlining the pointed yoke front and back. The 
tullness below this band to the waist-line is placed 
in tucks. The sleeves are small puffs shirred 
into a band just above the elbow, from which a 
deep frill of the embroidery falls ; an inner sleeve 
ot the embroidery, from elbow, ends in points 
over the hands. A narrow scarf of black liberty 
satin ties at the back. Stock collar of same. 
Hat of white Panama straw, faced with black 
velvet and trimmed with pink June roses and 
straw bows, 


Sixtu Ficure.—Costume of china-blue and 
white foulard. A circular foundation of white 
taffeta is finished with an accordion-plaited dust 
ruffle. On this skirt is placed a deep frill of 
embroidered white mousseline, which shows 
from under the foulard train. The train is 
circular, having black guipure wavy insertion 
appliquéd on edge. The tight-fitting bodice is 
made on a white taffeta lining. ‘Tucked white 
mousseline forms a yoke in the back, and in 
front continues to waist-line. Outlining this is 
guipure insertion. The only fullness in the 
foulard on bodice is confined to a tiny plait on 
either side of front at waist. Black velvet 
girdle, piped with white taffeta, has loops and 
short ends at back. A large, tightly knotted 
bow of white taffeta ribbon is at corsage in 
front. Velvet band at heading of collar. Hat 
of pure white rough straw, with black lace 
straw crown. White roses with foliage as 
trimming. 


SeventH Ficure.—Useful gown in cadet- 
blue linen over taffeta of same color, The cir- 
cular foundation of tafteta is finished with the 
usual dust ruffle. The linen drop skirt is cir- 
cular with groups of tucks on either hip, and 
in centre of back. A white linen band at hem 
has a narrow black braid outlining edge. The 
waist is close-fitting, the fronts cut in squares, 
which fasten on left side with large pearl but- 
tons. An embroidered vest of creamy batiste 
over white shows between. White linen bands 
trim edges of bodice and sleeves. Girdle and 
bow on corsage at left side, of black satin ribbon. 
Hat of yellow tuscan straw, with black satin 
bows. 


E1cutx Ficure.—White organdie frock 
made over a white taffeta slip, cut in three 
pieces, with circular flounce, edged with ruche. 
The organdie drop skirt is also in three pieces, 
tucked to the top of upper flounce. Flounces 
are set on straight, and each one has a ruche, 
edged on either side with narrow valenciennes 


vi 


lace. The upper flounce has a similar ruche as 
a heading. The waist is a baby model, from a 
yoke of valenciennes and tucks. Sleeves plain, 
finished at wrist with narrow frills, edged with 
lace. A boa of white mousseline, edged with 
narrow, black velvet ribbon, has white silk 
pansies at fastening of bow and streamers. Gar- 
den-hat of white mousseline, with pale-green 
taffeta bows. Girdle of black panne velvet, 
stock collar, lace and tucks. 
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BeGINNING AT THE Torp.—Patent-leather 
slipper, which may be trimmed with bow or 
buckle. 

Bedroom slipper of black kid. 

Black satin evening slipper, ornamented with 
rosette of black lace, and slide of rhinestones, 
set in silver. 

Patent-leather pump, with low heel, for af- 
ternoon wear. Flat bow of gros-grain ribbon. 

Black satin slipper, embroidered with jet and 
trimmed with a jetted bow. 

Blue velvet slipper, with buckle of twisted 
gold, set with rhinestones. 








A NEW UNDERWEAR 


r years, medical authorities have recog- 

EF nized the fact that wool, silk, and cotton 

have not been satisfactory for use as 
underwear. 

Contrary to the popular idea, the principal 
purpose of underclothing is not to give warmth 
to the body, but to keep its surface—the skin— 
clean, vigorous, and healthy. 

There is no warmth in any garment. The 
heat is in the body itself. We wear heavy 
outer garments merely as a protection against 
cold and moisture, and to prevent too rapid 
evaporation. 

The ideal undergarment, therefore, should 
instantly absorb and eliminate the perspiration 
and skin waste which the body is constantly 
throwing off. Otherwise the skin remains 
moist, and becomes sensitive. In that condition 
it is easily affected by temperature changes. 
This is a principal cause of colds and rheumatic 
affections among those who wear woolen under- 
garments. 

The general tendency is to put on too much 
clothing, a pretice that which enervates. The 
habit of piling on wool is as dangererous as it is 
prevalent, While ideal for outer clothing, 
wool is totally unfit for wear next to the body. 
It is a poor absorber, and at all times irritating to 
the skin. 

Underwear that is hygienically correct, is 
suitable for use the year round. 

The theory that undergarments of different 
weights are required during different seasons of 
the year is a fallacy, and emphasizes the need of 
hygienic underwear. 

If heavy flannels are uncomfortable and unfit 
for summer wear, it necessarily follows that they 
are equally objectionable in a heated room during 
the winter season. The point to be remembered 
is that undergarments are worn for cleanliness 
and comfort—outer clothing for protection. 

A few years ago, Dr. Henry L. Deimel, 
after much study and experimenting, produced a 
soft, porous, pure linen fabric, that seems 
destined to solve the underwear problem. This 
material is made into underclothing under his 
personal supervision, and is known as the *¢ Dr. 
Deimel’s Linen-Mesh Underwear,”’ 

It quickly absorbs and dissipates the perspira- 
tion from the body, keeps the skin dry, the 
temperature even, and the same weight can be 
worn with perfect comfort the year round. 

The change from wool, silk, or cotton to 
‘< Linen-Mesh ”” can be made at any time, in 
any climate, and under any condition of health. 
It is always a change for the better. 

Among the most enthusiastic believers in this 
new system are those who for years have worn 
heavy flannels. 





Young women who would preserve the 
bloom of youth and always be without wrinkles 
need only to use Dr. Dys’ Sachets de Toilette. 

Older women who have not been able to 
have the benefit of these wonderful toilet prep- 
arations in their youth can, however, marvel- 
ously improve their skins by using now the 
Sachets de Beauté and Application de Jeunesse. 
Sold in America only by V. Darsy, 129 East 
26th Street, New York. Circulars sent free 
on request. 
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PLAIN SHIRT WAIST NO. 54 BOX PLAITED SHIRT 








IND. % SILK WAIST. 0. , 
No. # GIRL’S COAT NO. 43_ BOX, PLAITED SKIRT INO. 33 ETON COAT 
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NO. 42 SHORT JACKET- 
NU. 33 CHILD'S COAT 
| 
a || 
NO. 4 -TUCKED SKIRT BOX#Lal 
TED NO. 4 BED KET 
yac NO. @ THREE SLEEVES, NO. sj TUCKED BODICE WITH _YOKE NO. s2 TUCKED WASH SKIRT. 
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YOUMANS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 





The Success of the 


Golfing Sweater 


is due to the fact that it is 


THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities. 


SENSIBLE 
COMFORTABLE — Corsets made to order 
BECOMING Write for 52 West 21st St ' 


Booklet of Styles 


To play Golf well, or in any vigorous exercise, 
perfect freedom of movement is absolutely necessary. 
That is what the Sweater gives. It does not bind 
under the arms, but gives with one’s every move- 
ment. We have them in stock in a variety of sizes, | 
styles, and colors, and are prepared to make them to 
order at short notice, the price ranging from $5.00 to 
$15.00, according to style of stitch and cut of gar- 
ment. Material and directions for self-making sent 


_ All the newest models 
| Corsets 


For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 








for $1.50. . 
D 1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West ening the waist 
Alice Maynard 158 Broadway, near Liberty Stree g 
Removed to London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street,W. Perfect fit guaranteed 
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NO. I.—-A GOOD RUN AFTER 
THE HOUNDS NO. 3.—THE JAPANESE MASK 
NO. 2.—THE DESERT THIEF 
Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size : : : ; Size of paper, 12x9 inches. Size of 
of print, 9x6% inches. Printed Size ot paper, 18 x12 inches. Size of print, 14x 914 inches. Printed in print, 9x 634 inches. Printed 
“n green. 50 cents. brown. $1.00. in red. §0cents. 


ANY requests have been received from readers of Vocue for proofs of its illustrations to be used as 
wall ornaments when framed. The three shown in miniature above are offered at moderate prices. 
Sent flat, either by mail or express, carefully packed, carriage charges free, to any address in the 
United States, Canada or Mexico on receipt of price. Address : 


VOGUE: 3 West 2oth Street, New York 
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